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Points of View: Experiment and Experience 


By Edwin Hubble 


HIS ARTICLE is an abridgment of a Commencement Address, 
Tentitied “Experiment and Experience,’ given at the California 
Institute of Technology in June, 1938. It is an attempt to present 
a scientist’s conception of the position of science and the scientific 
method in relation to humanism. 

The distinction between positive knowledge and personal judg- 
ments rests largely on the possibility of obtaining universal agree- 
ment. Knowledge can be verified by impersonal tests. For this 
reason, knowledge is readily transmitted from person to person, and 
the body of knowledge grows continually. The new generation starts 
where the old generation stopped. Values—the standards by which 
we form such judgments as those of beauty, of good and evil, and 
of contentment—are purely private convictions, and, on them, uni- 
versal agreement cannot be obtained. Consequently, there is no 
calculus of values, no ready transmission, and no great accumulation 
through the ages. Each man acquires his own wisdom from his own 
experience. 

Thus the universe has two aspects. On the one hand, is the pub- 
lic domain of positive knowledge; on the other, the private domain 
of personal judgments. The first aspect is most completely isolated 
in the perfected disciplines of pure science; the second, perhaps, in 
the fields of ethics and aesthetics. 

The scientist, like other men, lives most of his life in the world 
of values, and there he may be great or small. But occasionally he 
slips out of the circle, into another realm that knows nothing of 
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values. There, he attempts to explore the universe as it is, or as it 
appears to him, uninfluenced by his own desires. The urge to pure 
science is disinterested curiosity. The research man does not neces- 
sarily seek to benefit mankind; he does not seek to reform the world; 
he seeks merely to understand the world. 

The attempts began long ago with groping efforts that were 
scarcely conscious. There were many false leads, much fumbling, 
and occasional breath-taking achievements. Finally, it was realized 
that progress was restricted to one aspect of the world, and, in that 
field, was measured in terms of disinterested curiosity. A technique 
was developed under the leadership of Galileo and of Newton, and 
science entered its very successful modern phase. 

The success of the technique is emphasized by George Sarton in 
the following terms: 


The saints of today are not necessarily more saintly than those of a 
thousand years ago; our artists are not necessarily greater than those of 
early Greece; they are likely to be inferior; and, of course, our men of 
science are not necessarily more intelligent than those of old; yet one 
thing is certain, their knowledge is at once more extensive and more accu- 
rate. The acquisition and systemization of positive knowledge is the only 
human activity that is truly cumulative and progressive.* 


This remarkable attribute of science is explained by the strict 
limitation of subject matter. Science deals only with judgments con- 
cerning which it is possible to obtain universal agreement. The 
data are not individual events, witnessed by a few persons at most; 
they are the invariable associations of events or properties which are 
known as the laws of science. Agreement is secured by observation 
and experiment—an impersonal court of appeal to which men of 
all races and all creeds must submit if they wish to survive. We were 
not with Newton when one particular apple fell but we all agree 
that heavy masses do fall, and we conduct ourselves accordingly. 

The laws of science are the permanent contributions to knowl- 
edge—the individual pieces that are fitted together in an attempt 
to form a picture of the physical universe in action. As the pieces 
fall into place, we often catch glimpses of emerging patterns, called 
theories; they set us searching for the missing pieces that will fill 


* George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (1927), I, 3. 
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in the gaps and complete the patterns. We are constantly guessing 
at patterns of ever increasing generality. These theories, these pro- 
visional interpretations of the data in hand, are mere working hy- 
potheses, and they are treated with scant respect until they can be 
tested by new pieces of the puzzle. 

The formulation of a working hypothesis to account for data 
already available is definitely an ex post facto procedure—it gives 
a plausible, but not always a necessary, interpretation of the data. 
The essence of the scientific method lies in the testing of theories 
by new data, and especially by data in new fields. The validity of 
theories is measured by the verification of predictions. When theo- 
ries cannot be tested, their appeal is largely aesthetic. 

No theory is sacred. When a theory fails to meet the test of veri- 
fied predictions, it is modified to include the new data or, very rarely, 
it is abandoned. Such changes are always welcomed because they 
represent a closer approximation toward the final picture. 

Let me summarize this brief discussion of science. The subject 
matter consists of judgments on which universal agreement can be 
obtained by observation and experiment. The method consists in 
the interpretation of available data by working hypotheses whose 
implications are tested by further experimentation. Throughout the 
process, science is concerned with knowledge that can be freely trans- 
mitted, knowledge that comes from observation and experiment. 

Such knowledge has two characteristics. In the first place, it is 
empirical. It has no direct contact with ultimate reality; it repre- 
sents the physical world as the world appears to men. In the second 
place, it is probable knowledge; it never attains absolute precision. 
The scientist explores the world of phenomena by successive ap- 
proximations. He knows that his data are not precise and that his 
theories must always be tested. It is quite natural that he tends 
to develop healthy skepticism, suspended judgment, and disciplined 
imagination. 

The general principles of the method are not peculiar to pure 
science. They are obvious in perfected disciplines such as astronomy 
and physics but they are present in all attempts to ascertain objec- 
tive truths. Success in those attempts is measured by the degree to 
which personal desires are suppressed, and by the amount of sig- 
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nificant data that can be isolated. The data must be sufficient to 
indicate the probable pattern. 

The study of modern history, for instance, was revolutionized in 
the nineteenth century by the opening of national archives. The 
scientific method could then be applied with more freedom because 
it was possible to rely upon the more or less impersonal record 
rather than upon the prejudiced memoir. 

But the historian is still dependent on remains that cannot be 
greatly enlarged. In this fact lie the limitations of his discipline. 
The interpretation of any given set of data is, I repeat, an ex post 
facto procedure. Ingenious men can, and do, devise various plausi- 
ble interpretations of the same set of data. Seventy years ago Froude 
remarked that “History was like a child’s box of letters, with which 
we can spell any word we please” The most convincing method of 
discrimination would be the testing of implications of the different 
theories in fields previously unconsidered. That procedure is fol- 
lowed, of course, wherever possible, but the opportunities for the 
historian are far fewer than those offered in the laboratory. 

Knowledge may be discussed with confidence; it is a subject on 
which we are all more or less informed, and we use a common lan- 
guage. We are rapidly accumulating knowledge but we know that 
we can never develop a culture out of knowledge alone. The syn- 
thesis must include the wisdom that comes from experience. 

We may say, with the usual reservations, that the realm of science, 
the objective world of nature, is ruled by necessity—apples fall, re- 
gardless of our desires. The world of culture, on the other hand, is 
a world of choice. Right living, good taste, and good breeding de- 
pend largely on our own decisions, and, within limits, we exercise 
some freedom of choice. 

Not only does man test the universe but also the universe is test- 
ing man. From the moment of our birth, we are exposed to impacts 
on our senses from the external world; from their continuity, their 
variety, their richness, we gather experience. And it is from the mul- 
tiplicity of all sorts of experiences that we gradually learn to make 
comparisons for ourselves; to know what we admire and strive for, 
and what we disregard as unimportant. I have always thought that 

*J. A. Froude, “Science of History;’ in Short Studies on Great Subjects (1867), p. 1. 
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the briefest illustration of values was supplied by Dr. Johnson. An 
acquaintance stated that, in his opinion, the man who dressed a good 
dinner was a more excellent and more useful member of society 
than he who wrote a good poem. Dr. Johnson, in his sledge-hammer 
style, replied, “And in this opinion all the dogs of the town will 
join you.’ 

Such conflicts of opinion cannot be resolved by argument. Al- 
though the factual evidence were agreed upon, and the logic of both 
parties were correct, still the premises, the definitions of happiness 
and of desirable ends, would be irreconcilable. On both sides, the 
validity of the premises is asserted but it is not demonstrated. It can- 
not be demonstrated. The premises are in the nature of religious 
convictions. They are derived from authority, or from revelation, 
or from the inner conscience. They are tested, not by impersonal 
experiment, but by personal experience. 

If all men were alike, wisdom could doubtless be measured in 
terms of experience. But that is not the case. Some learn rapidly; 
others, it would seem, never learn. We know far too little of human 
nature to understand the process. About the only criterion available 
is the verdict of time. By and large, the years bring wisdom. 


The urge for pure science is itself a value. As one aspect of the 
search for truth, science has a necessary place in any proper culture. 
This fact has not always been recognized. The old humanism, en- 
shrined in the classical education of the last century, disregarded 
science. That education, as Barry described it, 


was not the study of the great world of nature, but the study of man 
alone; and the study of man, not as the product and plaything of nature, 
but as a free immortal soul; and no longer a struggling, humble soul, 
working its blind way toward the light, but as an ardent soul, whose 
thought was more interesting than his work, and whose love and play 
and dreams and songs, were more important than his thoughts.’ 


The student was made familiar with the finest creative efforts of 
the race. The goal was good breeding—primarily a moral criterion; 
one which embodied the highest ethical and aesthetic ideals of the 
pagan and Christian tradition. Those ideals we must always cherish, 


* Frederick Barry, The Scientific Habit of Thought (1927), p. 285. The paragraph fol- 
lowing the quotation is paraphrased from pages 286-87. 
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or reject the instinctive wisdom of the centuries. They are, however, 
ideals of worth and of conduct, and they do not completely satisfy 
our needs. 

Humanism, like science, is necessary but not by itself sufficient 
for a proper culture. One man has said that he does not know which 
is the poorer, the old humanist who does not recognize the cultural 
value of science, or the young scientist who lacks appreciation of 
beauty, of urbanity, and of reverence. 

Today we strive for the larger view. Whereas, nearly half a cen- 
tury after Newton’s Principia, Pope admonished his contemporaries, 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


we believe today that the proper study of mankind is the universe 
of which man is a part. We must explore both the realm of science 
and the world of values. For we believe that wisdom without knowl- 
edge is futile, and we know that knowledge without wisdom is 
dangerous. 

This remark might perhaps terminate a discussion of science and 
values. But there is an important corollary, and it must be men- 
tioned, however briefly. In the world of values, where universal 
agreement cannot be obtained, we may form our own judgments 
but we cannot determine our own conduct. The fact that we are 
members of a society necessarily introduces conflicts of desires, and 
restricts complete freedom of action. Society provides protection, 
and permits an organization of efforts which add immeasurably to 
our material comforts and conveniences, and gives us leisure. In 
return, the individual must conduct himself with due regard for his 
fellows. Many of the rules of conduct, such as courtesy and generos- 
ity, are treated as private values; they are instilled in the home and 
are supported by moral sanctions. Others, more objective, are mat- 
ters of state. They are determined by majority votes and are sanc- 
tioned by force and by economic pressure. Consequently, there is 
an ever current question of the relation between majorities and 
minorities. 

The problems of society are concerned with the selection of desir- 
able ends, and with the methods of attaining them. The first ele- 
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ment is largely a question of values, of subjective judgments; the 
second, a question of science, of objective judgments. Now, it is a 
curious fact that we are most certain about judgments that cannot 
be demonstrated. Subjective certainty is inversely proportional to 
objective certainty. Russell put the situation rather bluntly, “Who 
ever heard a theologian preface his creed, or a politician conclude 
his speech with an estimate of the probable error of his opinion:” 
In these problems of society we are always tempted to rationalize 
and propagandize rather than to investigate and discuss. 

The introduction of human preferences and human behavior 
renders the problems desperately complicated. Many of the data 
seem arbitrary. They suggest a calculus of arbitrary functions, a 
logic of many-valued truths. They even suggest an uncertainty prin- 
ciple. For, although the behavior of individuals seems unpredict- 
able, there is reason to believe that the behavior of groups tends to 
follow general patterns. 

These questions may be approached from the historical point of 
view. Proposed solutions of social and economic problems are de- 
rived from theories which only rarely can be tested by controlled 
experiments that really isolate the questions at issue. Yet, in a sense, 
history is one long record of experiments. Although history may 
never repeat itself in detail, general situations of a given character 
have arisen time after time. Consequently, it is possible to test the 
proposals by comparing their implications with the actual experi- 
ence of mankind. 

The procedure is so orthodox with sound students that it should 
be unnecessary to stress its desirability. Nevertheless, it is quite out 
of fashion with many who are attempting to direct the societies of 
today. Their attitude seems to be that the old order worked badly 
in spots, therefore they will throw it out completely, the good with 
the bad, and try something different. They should at least make sure 
that their different proposals have not been tried and found wanting 
in the past. 

The effects of such investigations, if they were made sincerely, 
would be interesting. My friends in the field of history tell me that 
both radicals and tories are extremely rare among the first-rate his- 

“Bertrand Russell, The Scientific Outlook (1931), p. 64. 
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torians of the world. The leaders follow the middle way; almost to 
a man, they are classed among the liberal conservatives. Since, as | 
presume, their philosophy is the result, rather than the cause, of 
their unbiased examination of the experience of mankind, the fact 
is worthy of thoughtful consideration. 

I should like to end on this note of history. It is a common meet- 
ing ground of knowledge and wisdom, of experiment and experi- 
ence. It introduces and fuses the old humanism and the new science. 
And we need the combination. Once it was necessary to exhort the 
humanist to learn the cultural values of science. Now it seems neces- 
sary to urge the scientist to learn the values of humanism. 

Sarton pictured the young physicist working quietly in the labo- 
ratory, undisturbed by the noise and glamor of a feverish world. He 
may know well enough what he is doing, but is he sufficiently aware 
of the multifarious activities of his fellow men? The cure is found 
in the study of history, in the contemplation of the past. Let us, said 
Sarton, lift up to his eyes the great mirror of history, and urge him 
to use it as a mirror not of himself but of the whole of mankind.‘ 


5 George Sarton, History of Science and the New Humanism (1931), p. 72. 





Spenser’s and Drant’s Poetic Names for 


Elizabeth:Tanaquil,Gloria,and Una 
By C. Bowie Millican 


IS WELL KNOWN that Thomas Drant, Archdeacon of Lewes, trans- 
lator of Horace, was the “M. Drant” whose rules and precepts for 
“Englishe Versifying” were commended, at least in part, by Spenser.’ 
Gabriel Harvey, however, objected to certain regulations of quan- 
tity by the “fat-bellyed Archedeacon:” But apparently no further 
connection has been made between Drant and Spenser. It is of in- 
terest, therefore, that in Drant’s “Carminum Sylua;’ in a collection 
of poems, mainly in Latin, dedicated to Edmund Grindal (the Al- 
grind of The Shepheardes Calender) as Archbishop of Canterbury— 
Thomae Drantae Angli Aduordingamii’ Praesul. Eiusdem Sylua (ca. 
1578)‘—occurs the following extravagant praise of Queen Elizabeth, 


1 According to the Spenser-Harvey correspondence (1579-80), Oxford one-volume 
Spenser, pp. 612 (“mine, that M. Philip Sidney gaue me, being the very same which 
M. Drant deuised, but enlarged with M. Sidneys own iudgment, and augmented with 
my Obseruations”’), 636. 

*Ibid., p. 630. See also pp. 623, 640. In Pierces Supererogation (1593), p. 74, Harvey 
refers disparagingly to the “Dranting of Verses, and Euphuing of sentences” (cf. A. H. 
Bullen in Dic. Nat. Biog.); also (ibid., p. 48), had Nashe “begun to Aretinize, when 
Elderton began to ballat, Gascoine to sonnet, Turberuile to madrigal, Drant to versify, 
or Tarleton to extemporise;’ some part of his actions might have been tolerated, “but 
the winde is chaunged, & there is a busier pageant vpon the stage’ 

5T.e., of Hagworthingham, Lincolnshire, his place of birth. 

‘Short-Title Catalogue, No. 7169, 4to, no date, no printer, no place of printing, but 
also on the title-page: “Approbatur ad normam praescripti regij:’ The Short-Title Cata- 
logue gives, “[T. Vautrollier, 15/78?]:’ A note in manuscript at the bottom of the title- 
page of British Museum G. 9970 reads: “An: 1575, V: Pag. 35: in Margine./ Tho: Baker 
Coll: Jo: Socius Ejectus”; and printed in the margin of p. 35 is “Quando conscripsit 
viz. anno Domini 1575:’ Bullen (in Dic. Nat. Biog.) states that the work was “published 
not earlier than 1576; because of the dedication to Grindal, who became Archbishop 
of Canterbury in that year; the British Museum catalogue dates it “[London, 1580?]:’ 
Ihave followed the lead of the Short-Title Catalogue in my dating, but there is nothing 
to indicate that the book was not printed shortly after Grindal, as Archbishop of York, 
was elected Archbishop of Canterbury, on Jan. 10, and confirmed on Feb. 15, 1575/76, 
following the death of Parker (May 17, 1575). See Le Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, I (1854), 
25-26. The opening words of Drant’s dedicatory epistle suggest this conclusion (sig. a): 
“ILLVXIT AD extremum dies ille reditionis tuae (Praesul honoratissime):’ See also 
Drant’s reference to the Praesul proper (sig. a’): “Ego quoque porrd quod potui, Pater, 
qui absentia tua iam aliquantulum irracuéram, nimioperé feré fortunatissimo tuo ad- 
uentu recreatus, & erectus Praesulem meum ad Ecclesiae nostrae maculas eluendas, & 
vitia extirpanda desudauerim, & confecerim’’ It is to this long poem “Affinxi & syluam 
meam, id est, Carminum, & Odarum ad Proceres...; the “Carminum Sylua” being a 


[251] 
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in terms of the virtues and qualities of many worthy women of his- 


tory and myth: 


ELISABETHAE ANGLIAE/ FRAVNCIAE ET HIBERNIAE/ RE. 
GINAE &c. PRINCIPIS PRAE- /cellentissimae, & heroidis sui saeculi / 
praeglorisiossimae Panegyris genuina. 


GRATA oculis, celsa imperijs, consulta regédo, 
Sara animis, lamino mébris, virtutibus Hester, 
Cantu Hero, calamo Sappho, Cassandra decore, 
Paula pijs sensis, laudato corpore Polla, 

Tulliola eloquijs, comptis Cornelia dictis, 
Flauia tot linguis, veneranda Claudia passu, 
Hilda actis, Tanaquil pensis, Hortensia gestu, 
Dotibus Andromache, regali Liuia laude, 
Vastia vestitis, Helene auro, Iulia gemmis, 

Ore Venus, Iuno sceptris, & pectore Pallas, 

Nata Polo, rerumque’ iubar, par diua deabus, 
Gloria praesentis saecli, lux, fama futuri, 

Spe maior, fama melior, virtutibus vna, 

Vna meam minuens musam, superansque cothurnum, 
Elizabetha omnes superans, atque omnia, salue.° 


The striking fact in this poem is Drant’s attribution to Elizabeth 
of at least three characteristics which Spenser stresses in The Faerie 
Queene. First, Drant’s ““Tanaquil pensis” could well have attracted 


Spenser’s attention to the name that he uses for Elizabeth both in 
the introductory stanzas to Book I of The Faerie Queene and in the 
“rolles of Elfin Emperours” which Guyon reads in the House of 
Temperance: “fairest Tanaquill; 


Whom that most noble Briton Prince so long 
Sought through the world, and suffered so 
much ill— 





second part of the book, with a separate title-page (pp. 37 [sigs. Eiij] ff.): “Thomae 
Drantae Angli Aduordingamii Carminum Sylua? The dedication is not signed or dated, 
but “Thomas Dranta Archidiaconus Luuetius” certainly wrote it. Drant was appointed 
Archdeacon of Lewes on Feb. 27, and installed on Mar. 4, 1569/70; his effects were ad- 
ministered on Apr. 15, and his successor was installed on Apr. 17, 1578. See Le Neve, 
Fasti, 1, 263, and Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Pt. I, Vol. II (1922), p. 65. 

5 Text, redumque, but corrected to rerumd} in the list of errata (as in British Museum 
G. 9970, verso of the leaf between t.p.” and sig. a); the errata leaf is lacking in British 
Museum C.45.d.8., and in the Huntington Library copy, No. 59025, but d is changed 
to r in manuscript, and all other errors listed in the errata are similarly corrected. 

* Page 39 (sig. [Eiiij]), quoted from the Huntington Library (the Heber-Britwell) 
copy, in the original limp-vellum binding, formerly with ties. In manuscript on the 
recto of the first unsigned leaf of this copy we find, in part: “Richard Heber’s Book The 
gift of W. Roscoe Esq. Liverpool’ 





POETIC NAMES FOR ELIZABETH 


“the fairest Tanaquill; daughter of “the mightie Oberon” — 

Fairer and nobler liueth none this howre, 

Ne like in grace, ne like in learned skill: 

Therefore they Glorian call that glorious flowre, 

Long mayst thou Glorian liue, in glory and 

great powre.’ 

Second, Elizabeth as “Gloria praesentis saecli” is in keeping with 
Spenser’s avowed purpose in the letter to Raleigh: “In that Faery 
Queene I meane glory in my generall intention, but in my particu- 
lar I conceiue the most excellent and glorious person of our souer- 
aine the Queene, and her kingdome in Faery land”;* and it is this 
conception that furnishes the name Glorian, or Gloriane, or Glori- 
ana, for the Faery Queen.’ Third, Elizabeth as “‘virtutibus vna;’ as 
“Vna meam minuens musam,’ not only is a clear suggestion for the 
name of the heroine of Book I of The Faerie Queene in relation to 
both the moral and the political-religious allegory, but also could 
have suggested the Queen’s unifying role throughout the poem and 
especially the accumulative and synthetic building up of the moral 
virtues from book to book. 

Obviously there is no need either to deal with the etymology of 
Latin gloria as it affects Spenser’s “glory” and the proper name de- 
rived from it, or to speculate too much upon that of Tanaquil. 
Tanaquil, the “faery” connotation of which is apparent, is undoubt- 
edly of Etruscan origin, as is shown by the character of the semihis- 
torical lady who bore the name. 

Upton was the first to identify Tanaquil as used by Spenser,” and 
Miss Winstanley has stated that both Vives and Ascham cite her “as 
the type of a noble queen’”’;* but more can and should be said. The 


"I, Intro., 2:5—7; Il, x, 75:8; 76:4, 6-9. * Oxford Spenser, p. 407. 

*Cf. the name of the lady Gloriande (Gloriand), one of the “.iiii. ladyes of the fayre” 
who made the magic horn worn by Oberon, “kynge of y® fayrey;’ in Huon of Burdeux, 
tr. Lord Berners (ca. 1534), ed. Lee, Early English Text Society, Extra Ser., XL-XLI 
(1882-83), pp. 66 ff. Note also Gloryant (Gloryand, Gloriaiis), “a knyght of y® fayry” 
(ibid., pp. 166 ff.), and Gloriadas, another knight “of the Fayry” (ibid., p. 412). Cf. 
J. B. Fletcher, “Huon of Burdeux and the Fairie Queene; The Journal of Germanic 
Philology, II, 211, and Isabel E. Rathborne, The Meaning of Spenser's Fairyland (1937), 
Pp. 211-14, passim. 

* Ed. FQ. (1758), II, 333; omitted in Variorum Spenser, I (1932), 174. 

“Ed. FQ., Bk. I (1915; repr. 1928), pp. xxviii, 217. I do not find any reference to 
Tanaquil in the works of Ascham. Kitchin (ed. FQ., Bk. I [1867; repr. 1929], p. 161, and 
Bk. II [1910], p. 236) calls her “a British Princess; without any citation. 
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usual story runs that Caia Tanaquil, an Etruscan of high birth, some. 
times called (and confused with—the reports vary) Caia Caecilia, 
was the wife of Lucumo, who became Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, 
or Tarquin the Elder, fifth King of Rome (616-578 B.c.).” She was 
famed for a queenly pride and ambition that resulted in her hus- 
band’s becoming king, and also for an administrative policy anda 
shrewdness that led after Tarquin’s death to the crowning of her 
son-in-law, Servius Tullius. Skilled in spinning and weaving and 
endowed with the powers of healing and prophecy, she became asso- 
ciated, in a half-mythical tradition, with both the marriage cere- 
mony and the hearth deity. Relics of her were preserved, and virtues 
were ascribed to her girdle. And in later Roman history women who 
showed unusual “masculine” ability were frequently called Tana- 
quil. Certain phrases in Livy concerning her are highly significant: 
“peregrina mulier,’ “summo loco nata;’ “caelestium prodigiorum 
mulier:’” Or take the reference to her in connection with “the dress- 
ynge of wolle;’ that “honest occupation for a good woman,’ in Vives’s 
De institutione foeminae Christianae (Antwerp, 1524), as trans- 
lated by Richard Hyrde: 


Now was this Caia Tanaquil an Etruscian borne, a very noble woman 
and a sadde,” wyfe vnto kinge Tarquin Priscus. Which Caia Tanaquyl 


vsed al her labour in wolle. Therfore after her deth she was worshipped 
for a goddes, and her image set vp with a rocke, as a token and a sygne of 
chastite and labour.” 


19 See Pierre Bayle, A General Dictionary, Historical and Critical, 1X (1739), 481-84 
and notes; Schwegler, Rémische Geschichte, I (1853), index; Michaud, Biographie 
Universelle, 2d ed., XLI, 23-24, n., under “TARQUIN (LUCIUS TARQUINIUS PRIS- 
CUS)”; E Schachermeyr, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-encyclopddie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 2. Reihe, 4. Bd., 2. Teil (1932), cols. 2172~73, where he states (col. 
2172) that “In der Uberlieferung tritt T. so massgeblich wie kaum eine andere Frau der 
rémischen Geschichte in den Vordergrund:’ Tanaquil appears as “Caia Cecilia wief to 
Tarquinius Priscus” in Lord Julian’s list of women not inferior to men, in The Courtyer 
of Count Baldessar Castilio, tr. Sir Thomas Hoby (1561), Bk. III, sig. Dd.iii’. 

48 Bk. I, chaps. xlvii, xxxiv, ed. B. O. Foster, in “Loeb Classical Library;’ I (1925), 122 
ff. There are countless other references to Tanaquil in both Greek and Latin sources: 
Zonaras, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Arnobius, Pliny the Elder, Ovid, et al. 

* Bk. I, chap. i, sig. B.iij; or in Opera omnia, ed. Gregorius Majansius [Gregorio 
Mayans y Siscar], IV (1783), 75. 

6 Vives’s phrase is “‘summo loco nata, frugalissima mulier;’ the first part of which he 
borrows from Livy. 

1° A Very Fruteful and Pleasant boke callyd the Instruction of a Christen woman 
(1541), fol. 4. There were earlier and later editions, the first about 1529. 
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Or turn to Livy again and read the story of the good omen that Tana- 
quil saw, on the road to Rome, when an eagle swooped down and 
seized her husband’s cap in his talons, circled about with it, and 
then replaced it.” 

From such readily available accounts there is little doubt that 
Spenser, in an age of popular etymologizing, associated at once the 
happy trisyllabic Tanaquil (tan[a]-quil) with words like Titan and 
Titania and with the eagle of royalty.” Some confirmation for this 
belief is offered by Dekker’s “Drammaticall Poem;’ The Whore of 
Babylon (1607, but written before 1603 and revised), which sets 
forth ‘‘(in Tropicall and shadowed collours) the Greatnes, Magna- 
nimity, Constancy, Clemency, and other the incomparable Hero- 
ical vertues of our late Queene’ In the dramatis personae Elizabeth 
is styled “Titania the Fairie Queene; and later, reminiscent of Spen- 
ser’s faery genealogy, Henry of Richmond is called “Elfilyne the 
seauenth,’ and Henry VIII, “great King Oberon; is “Titaniaes roy- 
all father: Spenser uses the word Titan for sun, in both The Faerie 
Queene and the minor poems, and his very stress on glory indicates 
his interpretation: 


Sunne of the world, great glory of the sky, 
That all the earth doest lighten with thy rayes, 
Great Gloriana, greatest Maiesty, . . .” 

™ Bk. I, chap. xxxiv. 

* See Pauly-Wissowa, as above, col. 2172, and E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire etymologique 
de la langue grecque, 2d ed. (1923), p. 973, under rir: Trrav,-Gvos, “dieu, solaire”; and 
cf. Eva Fiesel, Das grammatische Geschlecht im Etruskischen (Gottingen Forschungen 
2. griechischen u. lateinischen Grammatik, 7. Heft, 1922), pp. 56 ff., 59 ff. See C. G. 
Leland, in Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition (1892), for a reference (p. 
161) to Tanaquil and her maid Ocris, or Ocrisia, and also (p. 160) to Spenser’s Chryso- 
gone, who conceived Belphoebe and Amoret by the influence of Titan’s beams (FQ., 
Ill, vi, 5 ff.). Spenser uses, several times, the figure of the eagle’s eye looking at the sun 
(in The Visions of Bellay and in FQ., I, x, 47:6). 

* Sigs. Ag, [A1”], [14], [B4"]; cited and quoted in part, but without reference to Tana- 
quil, by Ray Heffner, “Spenser’s Allegory in Book I of the Faerie Queene?’ Studies in 
Philology, XXVII, 156 ff. 

” FQ., VI, x, 28:1-3, and cf. Il, x, 72:9, and 75-76, as quoted in part above, p. 253. For 
the compliment to Elizabeth as “renowmed & diuine Beautie, whose beams shine like 
the sun;’ “Beautie the light of the world; see the “foster children of desire” triumph 
at the court in which Sidney participated in 1581, as recounted in Holinshed’s Chron- 
icles, ed. [1586-87], “The Last volume... pp. 1315 ff. At the arrival of Elizabeth in 
Cambridge in 1564, Clio, as a part of the pageantry, hails her as “Brutigeni gloria sola 
soli’ See Abraham Hartwell the Elder, Regina Literata (1565), sig. [Bvi"]. Also, Hart- 
well refers to Elizabeth as “Maxima Maiestas” (ibid., sig. Biii’). It would be easy to 
multiply examples from the Elizabethan Latinists that are reflected throughout The 
Faerie Queene. 
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Nor is any linguistic crossword puzzle that struggles to combine or 
unriddle etymons necessary to arrive at this conclusion. Further- 
more, it would seem from Spenser’s own poetic words, the letter to 
Raleigh notwithstanding, that ‘Tanaquil is in reality the principal 
faery name for Elizabeth in The Faerie Queene, with Glorian or 
Gloriane or Gloriana as the chief attribute of that name. But if there 
be objections to this differentiation, the fact remains that Spenser 
must have had some such obvious reason for choosing so glorious 
a name to compliment his sovereign. 

As for Una, Warton wrote as follows in the second edition of his 
Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser (1762): “Our author’s 
residence in Ireland furnished him with the name UNA, or Oonah. 
Lloyd observes, that it is there a common woman’s name: Warton 
refers, of course, to the Archaeologia Britannica (1707) by Edward 
Lhuyd, but those commentators who have followed in the wake of 
Warton seem not to have consulted Lhuyd, from whom, omitting 
some of his paraphernalia, we get “Una, Hunger. . .. Also a Danish 
proper name (according to the Irish Historians) of Woemen.... 
Una is still a proper name in Ireland.” Warton, at least, was cautious 
enough to add, after referring to Lhuyd, that Spenser “‘might at the 
same time intend to denote by UNA, singular and unparalleled ex- 
cellence”’ It is then left for the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart to go into 
rhapsody over the supposed Irish source of the name, without re- 
ferring to Warton. It will be necessary to quote Grosart somewhat 
at length in order to be fair to his remarks and to illustrate, in good 
Spenserian fashion, what not to do. Fortunately, his conclusions do 
not represent the consensus of opinion of Spenser scholars, but since 
in a few instances they have constituted a court of appeal, they 
should be read for what they are: 


It is... imperative as it is satisfying to establish that this sweetest and 
most heart-captivating of all the “Heroines of Spenser’ was fetched 
from the folk-lore of the neighbourhood of Kilcolman. 

Asked ‘Whence did Spenser obtain the name of Una?’ the Commenta- 


IT, 124 (not in the 1st ed., 1754). 
* T, Glossography (no more published), 425 [429]. 
* Grosart’s note: “Professor Dowden has a delightful paper under this caption in 


Cornhill Magazine, vol. xxxix, No. 234; but Irishman as my friend is, he has missed 
the Irish source of ‘Una: ” 
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tors unanimously answer—‘Obviously from the Latin, as signifying the 
heroine’s flawless character: But let us see whether our “learned seigniors” 
have not travelled far to find the nearest, or searched the heavens to dis- 
cover the daisy at their foot. Irish mythology gives us Una—pronounced 
Oonagh—the first vowel Germanice, full and soft—and the meaning in 
Erin is a ‘Faery Queen: There are many such queens belonging to locali- 
ties (like the gods of heathendom, and perhaps for like reasons, i.e. as 
having been deified mortals of illustrious character)—such as Meadhbh, 
a renowned ‘queen’ of Connaught in the first century of the Christian 
era, the original of Shakespeare’s Mab, and a “faerie queene” in that 
region. Then, in the district now known as Lower Ormond, county of 
Tipperary, and overhanging Birr (or Parsonstown) is a very beautiful 
mountain called Knocksheegowna—in Irish CNOC (“the hill”), SITHE 
pronounced “shee” (“of the Fairy’), UNA (“Una”); and of this hill as the 
abode of Queen Una, numberless legends are yet narrated.... 

This Knocksheegowna is en route from Dublin to Cork and vice versd. 
Spenser was a frequent and leisurely journeyer and sojourner along these 
districts. He must over and over have passed this eminence. He was too 
vigilant to pass it without inquiry; and I for one am willing to believe 
that on finding Knocksheegowna meant “Fairy Una’s hill” it registered 
itself in his memory and took its immortal place in the Faery Queen. 
There was this other element of attraction in the name ‘Una: Beautiful 
in itself, its Latin meaning would serve for those who knew not its Keltic 
origin. And beautiful and significant as it was it would scarcely have 
done to have made it displace ‘Gloriana: It might have displeased a sov- 
ereign who never wished to be thought an “old maid” or isolated. And 
thus he elected it for his own ideal lady who made “a sunshine in a shady 
place:’ 

It must be added that ‘Una’ as a name is still in constant use among 
the women of Ireland; but that when speaking English they invariably 
anglicize it to Winifred or Winny.™ Accordingly it is still in use by the 
Poets: e.g., Sir Samuel Ferguson (author of The Forging of the Anchor) 
entitles a fine poem Una Phelimy.* It is quite within probability that 
some nurse or other woman-servant may have borne the name at Kilcol- 
man, and may have made it a “household word” with Spenser. It is to be 
recalled at this point that the Poet was in the service of the State in Ire- 
land in 1577, or years before a line of the Faery Queen was written; the 
first mention of the Faery Queen being in Harvey’s letter of April 1580. 

It is in accord with this derivation of ‘Una’ from Irish mythology that 

*Grosart’s note: “For the most of the above I owe hearty thanks to my friend the 
Rev. Prebendary Hayman of Douglas Rectory, Cork—as for much more’’ 


* Grosart’s note: “Dublin University Mag. vii. 66: cf. also vol. xxxii. 698 (prose), and 
vol. xx. 681, xxxiii. 738 (verse), for ‘Una: ” 
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in the fragments of the further “sixe bookes”—as we have seen—other 
Irish names and legends are celebrated.” 


Grateful though we may be for the industry of any pious pioneer 
who has blazed any sort of trail, we are still obligated to try to sep- 
arate the true from the false. Grosart’s conclusions ignore entirely 
the narrative and the spirit of the allegory of Book I of The Faerie 
Queene. To perpetuate them is to perpetuate unsubstantiated schol- 
arly baggage, even if the subscriber accepts, after the manner of 
Grosart—and Warton too, for that matter—only to qualify in the 
next serious breath.” The argument of Grosart, and those who have 
been misled by him or who have persevered on his tack, would seem 
to be that Una is Gaelic, but that it might very well be Latin for 
those who have not the Gaelic—which is an amazing argument. 

Why must one search for Una, “Errant damozell” though she may 
be, by long circuitous routes into Gaelic, only to have the use of the 
name confirmed by the Latin or the Italian in the very heart of 
Renaissance education? We cannot follow Grosart and assume with- 
out evidence that Spenser was in Ireland years before a line of The 
Faerie Queene was written. And even if we could or should prove 
the assumption, could we assume accordingly an Irish source or 


* Spenser’s Complete Works (1882-84), I, 223-25. 

*7 It is not necessary to call the roll of all those who have followed Warton or Grosart, 
critically or uncritically, with or without acknowledgment. But see Miss Pauline Hen- 
ley, Spenser in Ireland (1928), p. 127. She claims an Irish origin for Spenser’s Artegall, 
Ferraugh, Brianor, and Briana, but wavers about Una: “Dr. Grosart is convinced that 
Spenser got the name Una in Ireland. Perhaps he did. He may have heard during that 
first visit [supposedly in 1577], of the Una who was queen of the fairies of Ormond, and 
the double meaning would have appealed to that love of the covert allusion that char- 
acterised the Elizabethans:’ Miss Henley prefaces her claims with these words (pp. 125- 
26): “Whatever incidents Spenser may have taken from the native literature, he has 
made very little use of Irish [proper] names. They would have been strange to the 
English audience for whom he wrote?’ See also Roland M. Smith, “Una and Duessa;’ 
PMLA, L, 917-19. Professor Smith opens his remarks as follows: “It has long been 
thought that Spenser got the suggestion for the name of his heroine Una in Ireland, 
where the name was a common one”; then he says, ““There is every reason for accept- 
ing this conjecture; but adds the qualification, “though it should be added that the 
poet, with his classical training and background, was doubtless confirmed in his de- 
cision to use the name by its Latin implications:’ Mr. Smith quotes Miss Henley’s esti- 
mation of Grosart and accepts the “covert allusion” theory for Duessa, with which we 
are not here concerned. Mr. Smith considers the name Duessa “even more incontro- 
vertibly Irish than the name Una;’ and at length concludes: “It is quite reasonable to 
suppose that Spenser, knowing from his Irish tutor the name he spells ‘Duessa; was 
struck by the single and dual (Latin) implications in the Irish names Una and Duessa:’ 
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even an Irish association for Una? Would such proof even tend 
to prove that the Spenser of Cambridge days and of the Calender 
period had no ideas at all concerning his heroical poem or, having 
had them, that he burned his English bridges behind him as soon 
as he first crossed St. George’s Channel, whenever that was? Any- 
thing is possible, but not everything is probable: in a word, the 
objectionable reasoning (tiré par les cheveux) is that which illogi- 
cally considers the more remote and the more obscure to be the 
more likely familiar, which hurries Spenser himself out of England 
so that he may begin his own course in Gaelic with a hypothetical 
private tutor and hence be able to commence The Faerie Queene 
and, more specifically, find a name for the heroine of the Legend 
of Holiness. No one can object, or will object, to any association 
that Spenser may have learned at any time in England or in Ire- 
land about Irish female cognomens in connection with the obvious 
Latin-Italian una, or to any association with a faery queen or a ban- 
shee named Una (or pronounced “iina’’), or with a homonym mean- 
ing hunger, or anything else. But one usually comes before two, and 
words usually denote before they connote, and usually have mean- 
ing—especially allegorical words. Una is no faery queen, nor does 
she represent this aspect of Elizabeth, in Spenser’s poem. The prob- 
lem is not one for comparative linguistics or comparative folklore, 
nor is any possible or probable order of poetical composition in- 
volved: on the basis of evidence, the scholar’s rock, Gaelic has no 
more to do with Una in The Faerie Queene than snakes in Ireland 
have to do with ophiology. 

Spenser scholarship of recent years, despite occasional vagaries, 
has come increasingly to see The Faerie Queene as an integral part 
of an intensely nationalistic age. Especially would we expect to find 
this true of the first book, for religion was a topic that was perhaps 
of greatest Elizabethan moment. In fact, it is impossible to under- 
stand Spenser’s nationalistic humanism or to interpret his religious 
allegory correctly without a knowledge of the many contemporane- 
ous philippics, a large part of them in Latin, delivered against the 
Pope or his representatives as national enemies. But the oneness of 
truth was still a commonplace of the period, though fierce debates 
raged among the nationalistic humanists of Cambridge—Spenser’s 
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Cambridge—as to what constituted the true religion, and it was 
hoped from the beginning of her reign that the Virgin Queen would 
prove to be the one to lead England out of the maze of religious un- 
certainty and doubt. 

In an illuminating study that embraces the pageants presented 
to Elizabeth, on Saturday, January 14, 1558/59, on her progress 
through London to her coronation, Dr. Ray Heffner has shown that 
in these entertainments Elizabeth is identified with Truth, Pure Re- 
ligion, True Religion, as opposed to Error and other machinations 
associated with popery.” Published by Richard Tottel on January 
23, 1558/59, as The Passage of our most drad Soueraigne Lady 
Quene Elyzabeth through the citie of London to westminster the 
daye before her coronacion, the account of the pageantry, especially 
the literary part, takes on added significance from the evidence pro- 
duced by the late Professor C. R. Baskervill that “we may with some 
assurance assign to [Richard] Mulcaster [Spenser’s schoolmaster at 
Merchant Taylors’ School] much or all of the pageant verse” found 
in the work.” Elizabeth is not called explicity Una in connection 
with her recognized headship of English Protestantism, but Mr. 
Heffner is abundantly justified in concluding that “Spenser seems 
to have got from the pageants at Elizabeth’s coronation a suggestion 
for his Una (Truth) and his allegorical method in Book I’’” Mr. 
Heffner might have added, without pressing the point too far, that 
the very name Una is implied in the first pageant (in “gracious 
streate, . . . at the vpper ende, before the signe of the Egle’’), which, 
representing the union of Lancaster and York, “was grounded vpon 
the Queenes maiesties name,’ she being “the onelye heire of Henrye 
the eight”: Henry VIII was the son of Henry of Lancaster and Eliz- 
abeth of York, who “in one the two howses did knit” (“quo foret 
una domus’’)." The theme of the whole pageant is concord and 
unity—a necessary prerequisite for the new queen’s first and prime 
care as Defender of the Faith, the restoration of the Protestant, or 

* “Spenser’s Allegory in Book I of the Faerie Queene;’ Studies in Philology, XXVU, 
especially pp. 142-45. 

* “Richard Mulcaster; Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 15, 1935, P- 513- 

® As above, p. 161. 


* Sigs. A.iiii—B.ii.; cf. Holinshed’s Chronicles (1577), “The Laste Volume...;’ pp. 
1787-88. 
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true, religion.” Mr. Heffner’s conclusions and mine are further 
buttressed by Spenser’s own identification of Una as Truth in The 
Faerie Queene,” by the consistency of the oneness and wholeness 
of Truth in the allegory (Irenaeus, in A View of the Present State 
of Ireland, will have little to say of religion, “‘yt self beinge but 
one,..:™"), and by Richard Harvey’s praise of Elizabeth in 1593 as 
a branch of the tree of Brutus, the “Vna of all the women in the 
earth.” 


If it be argued, therefore, in the light of this evidence, that Drant’s 
reference to Elizabeth as “virtutibus vna;’ as ‘““Vna meam minuens 
musam,’ is no proper name except for an exigency of printing and 
is, in the last analysis, no more than a commonplace statement, like 
that of the Queen as “gloria saecli;’ let it be agreed that Spenser also 
indulges in commonplaces. The fact that the word, together with its 
meaning, is obvious gives it preferential weight in the argument 
against the proposed Irish provenience of the name.” Naturally, it 
is sometimes difficult to determine when a coincidence ceases to be 
a coincidence and becomes a source, but surely only in the proverb 
is the longest way round the shortest way home. 


® Heffner, as above, pp. 143, 148. 

1,01, Arg.: @; ili, Arg.: 1. 

* Ed. W. L. Renwick (1934), p. 109. 

*® Philadelphus, or A Defence of Brutes, and the Brutans History, p. 32. 

* Gascoigne’s mingle-mangle is not a case in point. See “The Reporters conclusion” 
to “Dan Bartholmew of Bathe?’ in The Posies of George Gascoigne Esquire (1575), Sig. 
(-vi."|: “And as I gesse bicause his loue was Vna, 

That played hir pranckes according to hir kinde, ..°’ 


Dr. Ray Heffner has called my attention to perhaps the most consistent “una” poem 
addressed to Elizabeth after the fact. It is by John Boyse, in Threno-thriambeuticon. 
Academiae Cantabrigiensis ob damnum lucrosum, & infoelicitatem foelicissimam, luc- 
tuosus triumphus (1603), pp. 4-5: 
“In apothegma Serenissimae 
Principis Elisae SEMPER EADEM. 


Vna fuit semper, cui contigit vna potestas, 
Vna fides, & ed recta quéd vna fuit. 
Vna fuit servire deo, servare popellum 
Cura; licét cura haec vna, nec vna, fuit. 
Vna fuit virgo semper, placidissima semper; 
Mira cano, mulier quae fuit, vna fuit. 


Vna fuit moriens, quae vixerat vnica, princeps; 
Vna fuit nobis, nunc erit vna deo”’ 


For James I as “unus” in many ways, see the verses by Thomas Goad, ibid., p. 66. 
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And now that we are back in the English scene, let us look once 
more at Thomas Drant, Cambridge B.A., M.A., S.T:B., Fellow of 
St. John’s in 1561, sometime domestic chaplain of Edmund Grindal, 
and the recipient of continuous preferments at Grindal’s hand.” Of 
Drant’s significant volume of verse both by and to the chief au- 
thor,” there is preserved the presentation copy to the Queen.” The 
Praesul proper praises Elizabeth, Grindal, Leicester, and others, 
while it deals with the touchy religious question that is reflected 
in the May and July eclogues of The Shepheardes Calender, where 
Algrind is pictured as the good shepherd. In the ‘““Carminum Sylua” 
section are additional poems to Elizabeth, and yet others either ad- 
dressed to or eulogizing Grindal, Leicester (who is apostrophized as 


7 See Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, I (1858), 384-86, and Dic. Nat. Biog. More 
details of Drant’s life should be brought together. His wife, Anna, was dead at the time 
of the assembly of the “Carminum Sylua” section, as shown by the following epitaph 
(p. 64): “In tumulum coniugis Annae”: 


“Anna Thomae tumulo iacet hoc vxorcula Drantae, 
Quae quia bella fuit, placuitque marita marito, 
Marmore sic texit dulci diuictus amore”’ 


This is followed (pp. 64-65) by “Disthica quae interrupta profudit cum moe/ stificus 
intuebatur funus procedere”’ 


*8 Pp. 85-87 are made up of verses by James Sanford to Drant, in Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and French, and to Buckhurst in Latin and Italian. 


® British Museum C.45.d.8., in the original limp-vellum binding, formerly with ties. 
On the recto of the flyleaf before the title-page in this copy are the following verses, in 
manuscript, addressed by Drant to the Queen (see Dic. Nat. Biog.): 


“Lady, and life of this thine English land, 
Chois rare and deer in parsone, gifts, & price: 
Goodly my ledge, once did I with min hand, 
Iob min thee giue in low, and loyal wise, 
Oft in my leaues thy lauds I haue enrolde: 
Oft in the church thy lawes I haue vphold, 


“Sence that thine ears I neuer colde attaine, 
Pressed with paiz of thos that wrek my witt, 
Lend me thin eis: (heigh Dame) do not disdain, 
Se what I say, some sence afforde him yit, 
Whoes sences all, and sowl, and euery spritt, 
Fain of thy fame, thy praysments wold inditt, 


“Yeares yead away, and facies faire deflowr, 
Ceasar, and such had neuer shind so long 
Their breths, and bruts had ended in one howr, 
Ne had they flowne by voyces fitt and strong, 
Thou arte the wight shoulde haue an endles praise: 
Whear is the mowth can blow an endles blase?” 
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“Maecenas”, Burghley, Oxford, Sussex, Buckhurst,“ Lord Howard 
of Effingham, Smith, Hatton, and others, including the Sidneys, Sir 
Henry, Philip, and Robert. Thus there are even more literary asso- 
ciations of Drant’s poem that styles Elizabeth Tanaquil, Gloria, and 
Una, and the social implications enhance the significance of the 
literary. 


“It is impossible within a brief compass to suggest all of the literary links in Drant’s 
collection of verse, but certain lines in one of the poems to Buckhurst are of special 
significance in that they praise him as a writer of comedy as well as of tragedy. The 
poem is addressed “Ad D. Thomam Buckhurstium, heroem litteratissi-/ mum, & illus- 
trissimum, difficilem, & perarduam/ esse cum Magnatibus necessitudinem” (p. 52): 


“Seria seu scribus, seu condis amabile carmen 
Seu socci celebras risum, planctimve cothurni 
Summa canis semper, figendaque sensibus edis:’ 


The “amabile carmen” is another early reference, probably to “Sackuyldes Sonetts 
sweetely sauste, and featly fyned;’ only one of which has been identified, as praised by 
Jasper Heywood in 1560 in his preface to his translation of Seneca’s Thyestes, sig. [*vii"]. 
See Dic. Nat. Biog. and The Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Lily B. Campbell (1938), pp. 39 
and 36, n. 3, and cf. The Complaint of Henry Duke of Buckingham, ed. Marguerite 
Hearsey, “Yale Studies in English,’ LXXXVI, 3-4 and n. 4. 








Ambrose Serle, 
Secretary to Lord Howe, 1776-1778 


By Edward H. Tatum, Jr. 


HE JOURNAL, now in the Huntington Library, which Ambrose 
Terie kept from 1776 to 1778 as secretary to Admiral Howe has 
unusual interest not only for the specialist in the history of the 
American Revolution but also for those who wish to understand 
the attitude of a well-educated civilian toward the Americans and 
the imperial problems of the day.’ There are, indeed, very few Eng- 
lish accounts of this period which are not those of army or navy 
men whose comments on nonmilitary matters are perfunctory in 
the extreme. Serle’s descriptions of military and naval events will 
probably add little of importance to existing information, but those 
portions of the journal—and they are not the smallest by far—which 
are devoted to his conceptions of imperial policy, his work as Lord 
Howe’s secretary, his lengthy talks with leading loyalists, and his 
progressive disillusionment with the conduct of the war, are notable 
contributions to the history of these years. The journal, moreover, 
is travel literature of a very high order, written by a man of varied 
interests who possessed a thorough knowledge of literature and who 
was deeply sensitive to his surroundings. 

Serle was thus no ordinary observer but one whose training and 
philosophy gave point to his opinions and coherence to his judg- 
ments. In addition, his unique position as a civilian in intimate asso- 
ciation with Lord Howe gave him an unusual opportunity to see 
more than one aspect of a complicated situation. Friend and confi- 
dant both of English leaders and of American loyalists, Serle was 
never permitted to regard the Revolution wholly from the point 
of view of either group. He was ultimately forced to make his own 
analysis of the cause of the loyalists and of the manner in which the 
war was being conducted. That the result was an extremely pessi- 


mistic outlook only emphasizes the inevitable contradiction which 
* This manuscript (HM 583) comprises almost daily entries from May 6, 1776, when 
Serle left London, until he returned to that city on July 22, 1778. It is approximately 


90,000 words in length and affords a careful and detailed record for that two-year 
period. 
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was inherent in the policy of conceding less than the Americans 
would take, at the same time that military measures were forcing 
them to increase their demands. 

Although Serle’s opinions of loyalists and Englishmen were rela- 
tively impartial, there can be no doubt that he was an English Tory 
with fixed ideas about the true function of colonies and the crimi- 
nality of revolution. The reader of his journal will be constantly 
reminded that Serle was English to the core, that he thought of im- 
perial relationships with England’s interests, as he conceived them, 
in mind, and that he never lost confidence in the excellence of 
English society. His were the attitudes of an educated, middle-class 
citizen of considerable ability who had no military or political repu- 
tation at stake. To contemplate the almost unbelievable gulf that 
separated his thinking from that of the revolting colonists is to ap- 
preciate anew the truth of John Adams’s remark: ““The revolution 
was effected before the war commenced. The revolution was in the 
hearts and minds of the people’ Arriving in America just in time to 
learn of the Declaration of Independence, Serle was a stranger ina 
strange land, whose people, customs, and institutions he could not 
accept as wholly civilized. He was, in fact, the first English traveler 
to visit an America which no longer considered itself constitution- 
ally bound to the mother country, and his account of this America 
is strangely similar to those better-known descriptions which his suc- 
cessors were to write for a century to come. 

Ambrose Serle’s reputation has suffered from the effects of sur- 
prising inaccuracies on the part of the few historians who have been 
aware of his existence. His friendship with Lord Dartmouth and the 
preservation of some of his letters in the Dartmouth papers have 
saved him from almost complete obscurity as a commentator on the 
American Revolution. The letters from Serle to Lord Dartmouth 
were first listed by Benjamin F. Stevens for the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission,” and all but three of them were reproduced 
by Stevens in his volumes of facsimiles.’ The value of these twenty- 


* Fourteenth Report, Appendix, Part X. The Manuscripts of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
Volume II, American Papers (London, 1895). 


® Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Archives Relating to America, 1773-1783 
(25 vols.; London, 1889-95). The letters supplement the journal but in no way detract 
from it. They are formal in nature and lack the frankness and detail which make the 
journal so fascinating. 
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five letters was evident, but Stevens could throw no light upon the 
identity of their author, beyond the bare statement that he was 
“Ambrose Serle, who had been in Lord Dartmouth’s service while 
Secretary of State, is appointed in January 1776 Clerk of Reports, 
and who accompanies the British Army in America from 1776 to 
1778, in what capacity exactly does not appear, but that part of the 
time in New York he had control of the press:"* 

The publication of Serle’s letters from America naturally resulted 
in their use by historians. Paul Leicester Ford, however, was un- 
der the curious impression that Serle was a loyalist who had been 
engaged by General Howe to supervise the publication of a news- 
paper in New York.” More serious was the fact that Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, who relied upon the letters for information about con- 
ditions in America, also thought that Serle was ‘‘a Loyalist in Gov- 
ernment employment: To evaluate the letters of an Englishman 
who was secretary to the admiral of the fleet as if they had been 
written by an American who supported the cause of government is 
apt to lead to erroneous conclusions. In a third instance, Serle has 
been subjected to rather cavalier treatment. In the short sketch of 
his life which appears in the Dictionary of National Biography 
he is described as entering the navy and reaching the rank of cap- 
tain in 1795, as going to America in 1774 and remaining until 
1780 (during which period he accompanied the army for two 
years and for “part of that time had control of the press in New 
York’’), and as being appointed clerk of reports in the colonial office 
in 1776. 

It would seem that the facts should be correctly stated about the 
life of a man whose letters are consulted as historical evidence. The 
publication of his journal, to which this essay will serve as an intro- 
duction, should contribute materially to an accurate account of 
Serle’s career in America. It may be pointed out now that there is 
no evidence in the journal that Serle ever entered the navy. After 
serving under Lord Dartmouth for a considerable period, he accom- 
panied Lord Howe to America as his private secretary from May 7, 

‘Hist. MSS Comm., 14th Rept., App., Pt. X. Dartmouth MSS, II, xvii. 


* The Journals of Hugh Gaine, ed. Paul L. Ford (2 vols.; New York, 1902), I, 56. 
* The American Revolution (new ed.; 4 vols.; New York, 1908), III, go. 
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1776, until June 19, 1778.’ At the invitation of Governor William 
Tryon, Serle had charge of the political section of the New-York 
Gazette from September, 1776, until his departure with Lord Howe 
for Philadelphia in July, 1777. Serle evidently did not have “control 
of the press” in New York, nor did he exercise any ‘‘censorship” over 
it. He merely contributed to and assisted in editing the Gazette— 
a task which his taste for pamphleteering made enjoyable. 

A cursory reading of Serle’s letters might give the impression that 
his ideas about the Revolution and the nature of a settlement be- 
tween England and the colonies were derived from his association 
with the loyalists, if indeed Serle himself were not a loyalist. Asa 
matter of fact, Serle had been thinking about the problem for at 
least seven years before he sailed for America and had been suff- 
ciently interested to write essays in which he analyzed it. By 1770 
he had reached the conclusion that the establishment of ‘‘an Episco- 
pate upon a proper Foundation” was essential to imperial unity. 
This proper foundation was to consist of a “glebe” set aside in each 
of the colonies for the support of the church. Recalling to the Rev- 
erend Charles Inglis the paper which he had written on this subject, 
Serle remarked that “The more Wealth & Influence the Church & 
Bishop could have, the more Power wd. result to the Crown.’ He 
never wavered in this belief and was even prepared in 1777 to sug- 
gest that some of the lands forfeited by the rebels might be “politi- 
cally employed for that Purpose, and render it still more the Interest 
of the Church to support the Crown.’ Serle had no illusions about 
the character of the ties which bound eighteenth-century society 
together. 

Serle’s conception of a united empire whose legislative and ad- 
ministrative capital was London was no less definite. In 1774 he 
wrote a “Sketch of an Essay on Adjusting Our Disputes with the 
Colonies; and a year later published a pamphlet entitled Americans 
against Liberty: or an Essay on the Nature and Principles of True 
Freedom, Shewing that the Designs and Conduct of the Americans 
Tend only to Tyranny and Slavery.’ Serle stated his thesis here in 


* Unless otherwise noted, Serle’s manuscript journal in the Huntington Library is 
the source of the quotations and the authority for the statements made in this article. 

8 Hist. MSS Comm., 14th Rept., App., Pt. X. Dartmouth MSS, II, 244. 

® London, 1775. 2d ed., London, 1776. 
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strong language and argued that the constitution of the British em- 
pire itself was at stake. 


The King, Lords, and Commons, as I said before, compose the Consti- 
tution, and supreme Legislature, of the British Empire. There cannot 
be, ina proper Arrangement of Polity, two or more distinct Legislatures 
of equal Authority. It will not answer in mere Speculation. Nor is there 
in our own. Our Constitution never knew any thing of Legislation equal 
to or independent of itself within its Dominion; our Law-Books have no 
terms expressive of a distinct Authority; and, could any thing of that sort 
be admitted, our Constitution, so long the Admiration of the World, 
would fall into Ruins; nor, in the Event, could our Kingdom stand. Every 
Member of our Empire is born under this Controul, must live subject to 
it while he is a Member, and is protected by it as such; whether he reside 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. 


British Freedom then is a Freedom of Law, a constitutional Freedom, 
a Freedom of acting and speaking what is right, a Freedom founded in 
Reason, Happiness, and Security. All licentious Freedom, called by what- 
ever specious Name, is a savage Principle of speaking and doing what a 
depraved Individual thinks fit, without Regard to the Convenience of 
others, or the Welfare of the World. The former is undeniably a substan- 
tial Good: The latter is indisputably the greatest Curse, that could be 
established for Mankind. 


* * * * * * * 


The Matter then (as we shall find) will come to this Issue; that the 
Rebel-A mericans, in the wildest Delusion and by the worst of Means, are 
avowing themselves THE OPEN ENEMIES TO THE PUBLIC AND GENERAL LIB- 
ERTY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.” 


Serle thus sailed for America convinced that the establishment of 
the Episcopal church and the supremacy of the British constitution 
in America were indispensable. “Republican Presbyterianism;’ he 
wrote later, “can never heartily coalesce with Monarchy & Episco- 
pacy.’ He accordingly distrusted halfway measures and was sure “that 
nothing will serve with this People but the most determined Con- 
duct. Calmness & Moderation are construed into Embarrassment & 
Timidity:’ Whatever may be thought of Serle’s uncompromising po- 
sition, he was not guilty of that vacillation which led the British 
government when faced with a choice of evils to select both. 


” Americans against Liberty, pp. 26-28. 
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Serle arrived in America on July 12, 1776, after a tiresome voyage 
during which he penned a fourth tract (or, as he termed it, his 
“American Address’’) and was greeted with the news of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was now sure that independence had been 
the sole object of the demagogues in congress from the beginning, 
Democratic tendencies in America, he thought, had led to minority 
government backed by the mob, and this, in turn, had resulted in 
independence. 


The Congress have at length thought it convenient to throw off the 
Mask. ... A more impudent, false and atrocious Proclamation was never 
fabricated by the Hands of Man. Hitherto, they had thrown all the Blame 
and Insult upon the Parliament and ministry: Now, they have the Au- 
dacity to calumniate the King and People of Great Britain. "Tis impos. 
sible to read this Paper, without Horror at the daring Hypocrisy of these 
Men who call GOD to witness the uprightness of their Proceedings, nor 
without Indignation at the low and scurrilous Pretences by wch they 
attempt to justify themselves. Surely, Providence will honor its own Truth 
and Justice upon this Occasion, and, as they have made an appeal to it 
for Success, reward them after their own Deservings. 


The bitterness with which Serle condemned the revolutionists 
was caused by his conviction that all revolution was a sin against 
God and that this revolution in particular had been fomented by 


a small group of designing men aided and abetted by the “faction 
in England’ “Debts to English Merchants,’ he wrote, “Smuggling, 
and the total Relaxation of Government have laid the Foundation 
of all the present Rebellion,’ and its continuance has been due to 
the “diabolical Work of a few wicked men, called the Congress.’ His 
inability to grasp the antagonism between two societies which had 
drifted far apart is strikingly emphasized by his assertion that “A 
little Pains & a little common Honesty might have induced a meet- 
ing with the King’s Commissioners, and have settled all Differences 
with Amity & Ease’’ Serle could not understand the driving force be- 
hind a revolt for which he could see no real justification. For trivial 
causes the Americans appeared to be willing to see a “Happiness 
(perhaps the greatest ever enjoyed by human Society in this depraved 
State of things) ... wantonly thrown away in Gratification of the 
dishonest & ambitious Views of smuggling merchants and turbulent 
Demagogues:’ 
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Philosophically, Serle considered revolution to be a sin, akin to 
witchcraft, which led men in their madness to refuse obedience to 
God and “his Substitute, the King’’ He specifically denied the right 
of any people “‘to dissolve the Bonds of the Society” and asserted em- 
phatically that no Christian could reconcile rebellion and religion. 
The attempt of the dissenting preachers and others to “‘justify Re- 
bellion by the Bible is infamous beyond Expression.’ Christianity, 
in Serle’s opinion, expressly enjoined “Submission to Kings and to 
civil Magistrates appointed by the Providence of GOD, with posi- 
tive Orders of Obedience & Honor:’ A thorough Calvinist himself, 
he thought he detected a logical inconsistency in the position of 
those Calvinists in America who supported the Revolution. 


... 1 wonder how the Calvinists, many of whom are the warmest in this 
Dispute, can possibly reconcile this abundant Free-will or Liberty in Man 
in political affairs to their avowed Principle of his Insufficiency to think, 
speak or act any one thing that is right, in religious matters. They seem 
amazingly inconsistent to me, both to themselves, and to the Bible; and 
I can scarce help calling these theological Calvinists by the name of po- 
litical Arminians. 


Some Americans might have been merely misguided in their defec- 
tion, but when Serle pondered the spectacle of clergymen promot- 


ing civil strife, he was moved to recall, more or less accurately, the 
ringing words with which Prince John of Lancaster rebuked the re- 
bellious Archbishop of York: 


O who shall believe, 
But you misuse the Rev’rence of your Place, 
Employ the Countenance & Grace of Heav’n, 
As a false Favorite doth his Prince’s Name 
In Deeds dishon’rable? You've raised up, 
Under the counterfeited Zeal of God, 
The subjects of his Substitute, the King, 
And both against the Peace of Heav’n and Him 
Strove to upswarm them.” 


The American Revolution forced Serle to question the value of 
colonies as such, and he soon concluded that they had done England 
far more harm than good. He felt that the parent state had been 
drained of men and money, and had received only competition, 

42 Henry IV, IV, ii, 22-30. 
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debts, and disloyalty in return. The voluntary and involuntary emi- 
gration of large numbers of people reduced England’s national 
strength and capital, and Serle saw in the city of Philadelphia con- 
crete evidence of the energy of which England had been deprived. 


... It exhibits very strikingly, what Encouragement has been given to 
this Country, & what Neglect has been bestowed upon our own. If the 
Subjects we have lost by migrating hither, had been kept at Home, either 
employed in our Manufactures, or the Cultivation of our own Wastes in 
the three Kingdoms; they would have afforded so much more real Riches 
& Strength to the State, wd. have contributed to the public Burdens, and 
not have drained us of millions in foreign wars. This may be said for the 
wild, visionary, destructive Spirit of Colonization, wch, like a Scion, en- 
couraged at the Root, first impairs & at last destroys the Substance & 
Strength of the original Tree! 


These colonies, moreover, had become competitors in commerce, 
fisheries, and manufacturing who not only ruined England’s enter- 
prises in time of peace but also traded with the enemy in time of war. 
...’ Tis truly amazing, that the Colonies should have increased so fast 
both in Numbers & opulence, and that they should aver at the same time, 
that G. Britain grows rich by their means, and that all their Wealth cen- 
ters in her. . . . The Northern Americans first began upon our Credit, and 
have grown rich at our Expence. They have rivaled us as far as they can, 
and have cheated us as much as they could. To foreign Merchants they 
have paid ready Mony for Goods; from the English, they have obtained 
long Credit, and have often never paid them at all. 


“Comparing the political Profit, as well as the commercial, and con- 
sidering the Consequences of things to my dear Country,’ he wrote 
on another occasion, “I almost wish that the Colonies had never 
existed?’ 

Although Serle may have regretted the existence of the American 
colonies, he realized that England was confronted with the practical 
problem of governing them, provided she could re-establish her au- 
thority. He never tired of discussing with his loyalist friends the 
future constitution of the empire. Since, in Serle’s opinion, the colo- 
nies had become too strong in commerce, too independent in re- 
ligion, and far too democratic in politics, he was certain that all 
three of these evils must be corrected if permanent peace were to be 
achieved. Whatever system might be adopted, it must “bring them 
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[the colonies], & keep them when brought, into a closer Union & 
Dependence with the Parent State:’ This could not be accomplished 
by mutual agreement, for Serle was not blind to the unmistakable 
fact that “‘the People here, of any and of all Professions, are not 
to be trusted to themselves, that their Attachment is precarious at 
the best to our Govt. and that no Dependence is to be made on their 
Subjection farther than we have the Power to command it.’ The 
rebellion must be crushed first of all, so that the “absolute Submis- 
sion” of America “would take the Power out of improper Hands’— 
namely, those of the leaders of the mob who had provoked the revolt. 
Once this had been done, Serle thought, a constitution could be 
“conferred with Grace & with Dignity, as from the supreme Power 
of the State?’ 

What did Serle and his friends consider to be the ideal of imperial 
government? From the detailed reports of conversations and his own 
observations we may gain a fairly accurate set of specifications for 
the new scheme of things. The air of complete unreality which 
permeates these speculations is further evidence of the gulf which 
separated eighteenth-century Englishmen from their colonial con- 
temporaries. In the first place, “considering G. Britain and America 
as one Empire, it is necessary for the common Welfare that they shd. 
be governed by the same Supreme Power’ The British constitution, 
as defined in Americans against Liberty, applied to America, and 
local, colonial legislatures could not be permitted to decide ques- 
tions which might “‘affect the very Being of the Empire . . . [without] 
in effect, raising several paltry independent States upon the Ruins 
of one great political & commercial Body:’ Serle had only scorn for 
Governor George Johnstone’s plans for a “federal union:’ It would 
be better to renounce the colonies completely. 

The establishment of the Episcopal church was another provision. 
Serle did not wish to encourage religious intolerance in America, 
but he thought it was necessary for the government to be supported 
here, as in England, by a state church. Furthermore, there should be 
limitations on emigration, naturalization in the colonies should be 
ended, and the transportation of convicts permanently abolished. 
Because, according to Serle’s calculations, the real balance of trade 
had been against Great Britain for many years, restrictions on colo- 
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nial commerce would prevent the colonies from competing with 
England and “compact them so to our Polity, as really to render 
them one People with us in all advantages & Disadvantages.’ Finally, 
adequate taxation, as determined by the government of the empire, 
should be levied to defray the expenses of the empire. 

In two clear passages, Serle summed up the basic elements of 
the new constitution. He wrote in March, 1777, that he and Joseph 
Galloway were agreed that 


... the Supremacy in all Points of Trade should rest clearly & simply with 
the British Legislature for the Good of the whole; that the executive Au- 
thority shd. be strengthened; that hereditary Honors, pro loco & quodam 
modo, shd. be introduced, in order to counteract all levelling Ideas; and, 
in short, that a liberal arrangement shd. take Place, wch might combine 
all the several Branches of the Empire into one Whole; so that they might 
seem, as they ought to seem, component Parts of one Body, actuated by 
one Spirit, and envigorated by one Constitution. 


A few weeks later Serle discussed the problem frankly with Lord 
Howe himself and reported part of their conversation as follows: 


... Lanswered . . .That some such Constitution wd. be received with Joy 
by the Colonists, because it wd. be generous & free; That at all Events, 
for the Sake of British Liberty itself, a free Constitution must be granted, 


and the Policy will be to make it not only analagous, but co-ordinate and 
(in a certain Way) co-efficient with our own, so that all our Laws & Cus- 
toms, bating some local Considerations, may take Place here in perfect 
Connexion with & Dependence on the Supreme Power, and so swallow 
up all Questions of Right, partial Legislation, external & internal Taxa- 
tion, and all the other Controversies, which have so long agitated & dis- 
tracted the Empire; That it wd. be the Interest of Britain to do this, as 
She wd. then not lose as heretofore the Profit upon her Number of Sub- 
jects by their migration hither, but an Increase of Strength & Revenue; 
and that it wd. be the Interest of America, as her Liberties, by entering 
into close Contact with the Parent-State, would be rendered more secure, 
her Commerce more extended, and her unhappy Animosities on a thou- 
sand provincial Questions be entirely removed. We seemed nearly to 
agree in our Sentiments and Ideas; and I was happy to perceive all chi- 
merical Views were given up of settling matters by such delusive, lawless, 
and incompetent means, as the Congress & their Abettors. To do this great 
Business with Effect, requires Dignity & Power; and these are only to be 
found in the supreme Authority of the Empire, and in an energetic Exer- 
cise of it. 
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It was in this spirit and on these terms that Serle fondly believed 
American questions could be settled permanently and to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

Although Serle loved to talk about broad principles of govern- 
ment, his real occupations in America were of a humbler and more 
practical nature. As Lord Howe'’s secretary, Serle devoted his en- 
ergies to the immediate problems presented by the civilian popu- 
lation. He acted as the intermediary between Lord Howe and 
individual loyalists, made friends with many of them, strove to gain 
information about America, and suggested ways in which the loyal- 
ists might assist the cause of government. Among his close acquaint- 
ances were Governor William Tryon, the Reverend Charles Inglis, 
John Kempe, and Henry White of New York, and Andrew Allen 
and Joseph Galloway of Philadelphia. Serle arranged for these men 
and many others to meet Lord Howe and often dined with them or 
accompanied them on excursions into the country about New York. 

These loyalist friends naturally told Serle their troubles and gave 
him their own interpretation of conditions in the colonies. To a 
certain extent, they encouraged his prejudices and critical attitude 
toward the Americans, especially during the early part of the war. 
Serle, however, was too shrewd a man to accept the statements of 
partisans entirely at their face value, and, as he gained experience, 
his credulity diminished. Even before reaching America, he had 
criticized Kalm for relying too much on “Hearsay . . . [for] Hearsay 
soon degenerates into Fable’’ Serle always gave the source of his in- 
formation, indicated reports and rumors as such, and observed de- 
spairingly on one occasion, “This is a fertile Soil for Lying: So many 
Falshoods are told on both Sides, than [i.e., that] one does not know 
whom to believe?’ 

Serle was never able to see any good in the American cause, but, so 
far as he could, he sought to learn the truth. From his point of view, 
for example, William Franklin, the loyalist governor of New Jersey, 
did suffer because of Benjamin Franklin’s prominence among the 
revolutionists. “His father;’ wrote Serle, “is and has been every 
way his misfortune. Upon his account, he has been suspected at 
Home, and is too well known for his Integrity to expect any Favor 
here’’ Strange as this statement may appear to the modern American 
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reader, it was true to Serle in 1776. When Governor John Went- 
worth of New Hampshire implied that one of his former political 
opponents was guilty of treason, however, Serle quickly discounted 
the information and never mentioned the subject again. In similar 
fashion, he dismissed the conversation at a dinner party with the 
leading clergymen of New York with the remark that “Our Dis- 
course, at first, turned upon Matters of Learning, wch was very well; 
and, afterwards, upon Politics, wch (as is common with Clergymen) 
was very indifferent?’ 

Convinced that the Revolution was the work of a few unprin- 
cipled men who had misled many honest citizens, Serle let slip no 
opportunity to explain the British side of the question to prison- 
ers of war and applicants for pardons. He had long conversations 
with Generals Stirling and Sullivan after the Battle of Long Island, 
for he was “persuaded that if those, who meant well among them, 
were properly discoursed with, and singly, a good Effect might be 
produced.’ This theory was put into general practice when Serle in- 
terviewed those who sought pardons under the terms of the procla- 
mation of November 30, 1776. “I makea Point of speaking something 
exhortatory or instructive, according to the appearance & Capacity, 
to every Person that comes. They seem as much surprized in general 
at the Truths I tell them; as ’tis possible for us to be at the Lyes, with 
which they have been abused.’ How effective Serle’s methods were, 
must be left to conjecture, but he may be given credit for perceiving 
long before he left America that both the loyalists and the patriots 
were minorities and that the great mass of the people had no strong 
convictions on either side. 

Serle’s taste for argument was destined to be gratified almost im- 
mediately after the capture of New York. On September 25, Gover- 
nor William ‘Tryon pressed him, “with Dr. Inglis, to undertake the 
management of the political Part in the News paper about to be 
published’ As Serle’s official duties did not occupy all his time, he 
consented to assist in the superintendence of the revived New-York 
Gazette.” From September, 1776, until July of the following year, 
Serle wrote news items, comments on documents, and essays for its 


™ The story of this newspaper and its various editions, as well as Hugh Gaine'’s his- 
tory during this period, may be read in The Journals of Hugh Gaine, I, 56-62. 
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columns. The essays and commentaries were frankly polemical and 
were designed to convert waverers to the cause of Britain. News was 
another thing, however, and in reporting it he strove for truth and 
accuracy. ‘““Nothing;’ he wrote to Lord Dartmouth, “‘to the best of 
my Knowledge, is inserted . ..as New York Intelligence, but Mat- 
ters of Fact as they have risen:”” 

It should be repeated that “censorship” and “control of the press” 
do not accurately describe Serle’s relation to one newspaper, the 
Gazette. On the evidence given in his journal, he had no connection 
with any other newspaper, and he never reviewed compositions 
prior to publication. It is true that he once mentioned to Lord 
Dartmouth the possibility of appointing “Superintendants of the 
Press in different Colonies;’ in order to “give Power and Facility to 
the Circulation of Truth: There seems to be no doubt, neverthe- 
less, that Serle intended these officers to hold positions analogous 
to his own, for the journal contains a statement which clearly shows 
that anything which smacked of censorship was distasteful to him. 
When Lord Howe was returning from Rhode Island to Philadel- 
phia in April, 1778, the “Eagle” touched at New York, and Serle 
visited the city. On April 9 he wrote, “A Licenser of the Press I 


found established at N. York at 20s. per Day—a useless office & an 
addl. Expence!” Serle’s task was the preparation of political copy for 
the paper, and he amused himself by writing a great deal of it. Hugh 
Gaine, accordingly, had little if anything to do with the editing 
after his return to New York.” 

The use of Serle’s journal in connection with a file of the New- 
York Gazette for this period makes it possible to identify his most 


* Serle to Dartmouth, Nov. 26, 1776. Reproduced in Stevens’s Facsimiles, No. 2046. 
™ Ibid. 


* Cf. Paul L. Ford, in The Journals of Hugh Gaine, I, 58-59. “Just how Gaine made 
his peace with the British is not known, but it is to be confessed that his conversion 
to the King’s side was thoroughgoing. ... How British his sympathies became, too, is 
shown by his journals. Whether his paper was still supervised by Serle cannot be known, 
but it certainly kept itself in accord with the authorities’ As the editor of the Gazette 
was Lord Howe’s own secretary, it is not surprising that Ford was impressed with its 
orthodoxy. Both Alexander C. Flick (Loyalism in New York during the American Revo- 
lution [New York, 1901], p. 279) and Wilbur C. Abbott (New York in the American Revo- 
lution [New York, 1929], p. 217) also assume that Gaine turned loyalist, that he resumed 
charge of his newspaper, and that the Gazette therefore reflects the sentiments of the 
loyalists. This was only indirectly true as long as Serle was its editor. 
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important contributions and to recognize his hand in many others. 
The columns of intelligence dated “‘New York;’ for example, often 
contain accounts of events couched in phraseology similar to or 
identical with that previously used in Serle’s descriptions of the 
same events in the pages of the journal. Internal evidence and direct 
references reveal him as the author of a number of essays and formal 
comments on American publications.” 

Serle enjoyed this occupation, for he not only believed in the 
value of reaching the individual with the truth as he saw it, but he 
had also recognized the “‘almost incredible Influence those fugitive 
Publications [the newspapers] have upon the People:”” His pleasure 
at the reception of the first “Integer” article is evident, and a little 
later he observed that his writings had “done some Service. They 
are, I find, quoted in Company; and (what I esteem a better Sign) 
have been particularly mortifying to the Rebels, who cannot stand 
Irony & Banter:’ After he had been engaged in the work for seven 
months, he pointed out that “The Rebel News papers, as well as 
the Author of the Crisis [Thomas Paine], shew great Spleen at the 
New York Gazette, which gives me some Proof that it has had a good 
Effect, and that my Labor & Superintendence of it have not been 
thrown away.’ Serle’s direct connection with the Gazette apparently 
ended when the British fleet and army under the Howes sailed for 
Philadelphia in July, 1777.° His only reference to the New York 
press after that date is in January, 1778, when, on a stormy day in 
Newport, he “amused .. . [himself] by writing several little Essays 
for Publication in the N. York Papers.’ Perhaps Serle’s confidence 
in the value of argument waned as his assurance that the British 

* The following articles in the New-York Gazette were written by Serle: (1) two essays 
signed “Irenicus; Oct. 28 and Nov. 18, 1776; (2) an essay signed “Publicola;’ Dec. 30, 
1776; (3) eight essays signed “Integer; Feb. 10, 17, 24, Mar. 3, 10, 24, 31, and Apr. 7, 
1777; (4) the comments on Washington’s proclamation of Jan. 25,1777, Feb. 10, 1777; 
(5) the comments on the newspaper at Fish Kill, Feb. 17, 1777. Further study may indi- 


cate additions to this list. In any event, the opportunity is now afforded to examine the 
arguments and the form of presentation which Serle regarded as likely to appeal to 
the Americans. 

™ Serle to Dartmouth, Nov. 26, 1776. Reproduced in Stevens’s Facsimiles, No. 2046. 


8 In September the Gazette was supplanted as the official newspaper by the Gazetteer, 
published by James Rivington, royal printer in New York, 1777-83. Serle’s departure 
probably had something to do with the change, for he, not Gaine, had edited the 
Gazette up to this time. Cf. Paul L. Ford, in The Journals of Hugh Gaine, I, 62. 
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would win the war was shaken; in any event the aggressive pam- 
phleteer of the winter of 1776-77 soon made way for the slightly 
embittered observer who commented on the events of 1777-78 with 
a sinking heart. 

It was unfortunate for Serle’s peace of mind that he could not 
remain unconscious of the progressive deterioration of the British 
cause in America between 1776 and 1778, but we can only be grate- 
ful for his sensitiveness to passing events. The gradual, and at times 
imperceptible, process by which Serle, who in 1776 was so sure of 
speedy success, became ready in 1778 to admit the inevitability of 
American independence, is difficult to describe in a few words. ‘The 
journal must be read before this transition can be properly under- 
stood, but once it is perceived the reader will gain an understand- 
ing of the period which can hardly be obtained from other sources. 
The soldiers saw military successes and defeats, the loyalists were self- 
ishly aware of the weakness of their American opponents, and the 
English Whigs saw a bad war waged by a bad government, but Serle 
saw something of all three phases of the struggle. The cumulative 
effect of their interaction was very strong. 

Supremely confident that the British would speedily end the re- 
bellion, Serle witnessed the Battle of Long Island and the capture 
of New York with ill-concealed disgust at the cowardice and inca- 
pacity of the Americans in the field. The failure of the Staten Island 
Conference then removed the possibility of peaceful negotiations. 
Further British victories in the vicinity of New York reinforced his 
assurance, and the obvious straits to which the American cause was 
reduced when congress issued the proclamation of December 10” 
indicated to Serle that he was hearing ‘“‘the dying Groans of Rebel- 
lion’ Even at this time, however, he could not restrain his criticism 
of the Hessian troops and his regret at their employment because 
of the unnecessary bitterness it would arouse. The plundering in 
which they, and to some extent the British troops, engaged was 
wrong in itself and was bad policy, for both loyalists and rebels were 
included among the victims. A year later, Serle’s patience was ex- 


* This proclamation was designed to raise American morale. It was also an appeal 
for troops to prevent the capture of Philadelphia by the British. Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress, 1774-1789, ed. Worthington C. Ford, et al. (34 vols.; Washington, 
1904-37), VI, 1018-20. 
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hausted, and he wrote (and in a calmer moment deleted) the re- 
mark, “It is a misfortune we ever had such a dirty, cowardly Set of 
contemptible miscreants.’ 

Serle detected what he considered to be a serious blunder in man- 
agement when the Howes issued their proclamation of November 
30.” He saw at once that the terms would benefit only ex-rebels near 
the British lines, would be of no use to loyalists in remote areas, and 
would injure the morale of those who had already proven their loy- 
alty. He liked ‘Neither the Form nor the Language of this Procla- 
mation” and told Lord Howe plainly what he thought of it. Later, 
as he issued the pardons for which it provided, his skepticism in- 
creased and he did what he could to lessen the mortification of 
the loyalists in New York. The reverse at Trenton caused him to 
revise his estimate of the length of the war, but he was sure that it 
must be won by force constantly applied, if it were to be won at all. 
Throughout these years, Serle mistrusted the negotiations between 
the Howes and the prisoner Charles Lee and was extremely critical 
of the plotting which was the constant occupation of the loyalists. 

It must have been a considerable shock to Serle when, in Decem- 
ber, 1776, Lord Howe remarked that “almost all the People of Sense 
Parts & Spirit were in the Rebellion,’ but he himself had already 
reached the conclusion that little real assistance was to be expected 
from the loyalists. After a long discussion with Andrew Allen, for- 
merly attorney-general of Pennsylvania, he wrote, “But, alas, they 
all prate & profess much; but, when You call upon them, they will do 
nothing. Our Northern Army in the Spring will be of more Service 
to us, under Providence, than all the provincial Troops, under the 
Denomination of Friends, throughout America:’ Serle was none too 
sympathetic with the loyalist merchants who “brought the public 
Distresses forward, with a View of carrying on an illicit Trade, and 
not till they found they shd. soon have no Trade at all, opposed the 
prevailing madness of the People’ There were many individual loy- 
alists whom he liked and admired, and he sincerely pitied the suf- 
ferings of all of them, but their own shortcomings and the ineptness 


*® This proclamation required all those who wished pardons under the authority 
granted by the royal commission to the Howes to appear within sixty days before 
a royal governor, lieutenant-governor, or military officer and sign a declaration of 
allegiance. 
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of British policy seriously reduced their opportunities for being 
useful. As a result, he advised his friend Joseph Galloway, in 1778, 
to attempt to make his peace with the Americans, for “At present 
he could only be to them a ruined Enemy, & to us an inefficient 
Friend.’ The futility of the loyalist cause in America has seldom 
been more strikingly expressed. 

The spring of 1777 found Serle uneasy at the apparent lack of 
“Wisdom & Energy” in military and civil administration. His stay 
in America had shaken his faith in the ability of military men to 
manage ordinary affairs, and he noted with dread “the desponding 
Speeches set about by People, whose Business it should be rathe 
to encourage than dishearten men.’ “I cannot but doubt,’ he con- 
cluded, “of the Spirit of those officers, who take the Field with any 
Uncertainty respecting the Justice of their Country’s Cause, or its 
ability to assert & maintain it. I believe there is some Duplicity in 
certain People, who seem very busy in giving out such Impressions.’ 
Lord Percy’s return to England had already afforded strong evidence 
of dissension in the higher ranks of the army. As the months passed 
and nothing was done, Serle began to fret at delays and to notice 
the waste and expense which were far too prevalent. When Howe's 
army finally did move into the Jerseys, only to retreat without a 
decisive action, Serle sarcastically referred to the official explana- 
tion, that Washington’s ground was too strong to be attacked, as “An 
unlucky Discovery!” ‘The next day he discussed with his fellow sec- 
retary, Henry Strachey, the propriety of returning to England. 

The retreat from the Jerseys completely wrecked Serle’s confi- 
dence in the future, and, although he never criticized General Howe 
or his own chief by name, it is evident that he thought something 
was vitally wrong with the high command. The long-awaited cam- 
paign of 1777 had slowed down, or, as Serle concluded, “All things 
seem at a stand.’ Dissatisfaction grew, men began to mutter about 
the “dull Prospect;’ and Joseph Galloway gave Serle “an Account 
of a Conference with a Person, who gave up every Hope of obtain- 
ing America by Arms. We agreed, that if affairs go on as they have 
lately done, He will certainly be in the right.’ The “person” was 
probably Lord Howe, to whom Serle occasionally referred in this 
manner. 
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The abandonment of the Jerseys was followed by the movement 
against Philadelphia, but again all did not go well. The sailing of 
the fleet for the Delaware was delayed by bad weather, and, when 
the Capes were reached at last, General Howe decided to continue 
on to Chesapeake Bay. Serle was aghast at such evidence of uncer- 
tainty, at the loss of time which would ensue, and at the suffering 
which the army must experience before the Head of the Elk could 
be reached. ‘“The Hearts of all Men were struck with this Business, 
every one apprehending the worst. O quantd de spe! is the univer- 
sal Cry; and without the Loss or Risque of a Battel.—What will my 
dear Country think & say too, when this News is carried Home? 
Horreo. ...1 can write no more: my Heart is full” 

The long voyage up Chesapeake Bay, during the month of Au- 
gust, gave Serle time to reflect and his fears time to increase. He saw 
at last the wisdom of Washington’s policy of refusing to come to 
grips with the British and observed, as Howe’s army departed for 
Philadelphia, that Washington would be a “Fool . . . if he risques... 
[a battle]:’ Even the result of the Battle of Brandywine and the proof 
that Washington was a “fool” failed to revive Serle’s spirits, for he 
seems to have felt that the British cause was already doomed. He 
continued to hear of mistakes and misfortunes after the capture of 
Philadelphia and the Battle of Germantown. On November 4 came 
the confirmation of the rumors that Burgoyne had surrendered. A 
few days later Serle noted that “every thing wears a melancholy 
aspect; and a Disposition appears very evidently among some prin- 
cipal officers to throw the Blame on others.’ The Americans showed 
unusually stout resistance to the attempts of the British to force the 
passage of the Delaware River, and Serle admitted for once that they 
had defended their positions with spirit. The campaign closed with 
the withdrawal of the British troops into Philadelphia and the evac- 
uation of the post at Billingsport. Again an advantage had not been 
followed up, but Serle was used to such things by this time. 

The winter of 1777-78 was passed uneventfully in Rhode Island, 
but during the return voyage to Philadelphia, in the spring, infor- 
mation was received of the conciliatory acts, of the authorization 
of the Carlisle Commission, and of the appointment of Sir Henry 
Clinton as commander in chief of the army. Lord Howe promptly 
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declined to serve on the new commission and resolved to return to 
England. Serle, however, was to witness further “Follies & Blunders,’ 
as he called them, before he sailed. The news of the Franco-Ameri- 
can treaties of alliance and commerce thickened the gloom that 
hung over Philadelphia—gloom that the failure of General Grant 
to trap La Fayette on May 20 did not lessen. The “Folly & Extrava- 
gance” of the famous “Meschianza” which was staged to honor the 
Howes on their departure, disgusted Serle as a display of bad taste. 
“Every man of Sense, among ourselves,’ he observed, “‘tho’ not un- 
willing to pay a due Respect, was ashamed of this mode of doing it’’ 
The final blow fell on May 21, when it was announced that the 
King had ordered the evacuation of Philadelphia and that accord- 
ingly the troops were to be withdrawn. Serle saw the import of this 
decision and the effect it would have on the loyalists and on the 
Americans. The revolutionists had won. 
... [now look upon the Contest as at an End [he wrote the next day]. No 
man can be expected to declare for us, when he cannot be assured of a 
Fortnight’s Protection. Every man, on the contrary, whatever might have 
been his primary Inclinations, will find it his Interest to oppose & drive 
us out of the Country.—I endeavored to console, as well as to advise my 
Friend [Joseph Galloway]. I felt for him & with him. Nothing remains for 


him but to attempt Reconciliation with (what I may now venture to call) 
the United States of America; which probably may not succeed, as they 
have attainted him in Body & Goods by an Act of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania—O Thou Righteous GOD, where will all this Villainy end! 


The next day he told his chief, without contradiction, “that the 
Congress, if they knew their Business, had only one measure more 
to take, which is, to publish a Gen]. Amnesty, and they drive us from 
this Continent forever: The refusal of congress to treat with the 
members of the Carlisle Commission provided a proper anticlimax 
to this tragedy. Ten days later Serle boarded the “Porcupine” for 
England, leaving Admiral Howe, freed from civil responsibilities, 
to engage D’Estaing, an antagonist whom he could fight with genu- 
ine pleasure. 

Serle’s two years in America had come to an end. Although his 
fundamental convictions about the Americans and the Revolution 
had not changed, he was ready to admit that English mismanage- 
ment and loyalist apathy had completed the destruction of the em- 
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pire. He had been lonely in America and had experienced many 
disappointments, but he had written a journal which both English- 
men and Americans may now read with interest. Serle himself would 
have had it so, for, on the first page of the book in which he made 
his entries, he quoted from Cicero’s letter to Lucceius the passage 
which reads: ““Temporum Varietates, Fortunaeque Vicissitudines, 
etsi nobis optabiles in experiendo non fuerunt, in legendo tamen 
erunt jucundae:’ 





Don Benito Wilson: An Average 
Southern Californian’ 


By John Walton Caughey 


APRICIOUS is the fate that decides for what a man shall be remem- 

bered: Benjamin Franklin for his kite, George Washington for 
his cherry tree, Paul Revere for his midnight ride, James Ohio Pattie 
for his prophylactic peregrination, and the hero of this sketch, Ben- 
jamin Davis Wilson, for the mountaintop observatory that perpetu- 
ates his name. Published history, as formulated by Don Benito’s 
self-estimate’ and conventionalized by Hubert Howe Bancroft’s in- 
terpretation, adds that he was a California pioneer of 1841, an in- 
glorious captive at Rancho E] Chino, a doughty Indian fighter and 
srizzly-bear hunter,’ and the first mayor of Los Angeles. 

Manuscript materials in various California repositories, and espe- 
cially in the B. D. Wilson Papers‘ at the Huntington Library, reveal 
other facts about Don Benito, possibly more significant than those 
on Bancroft’s classic list. His varied experiences in the fifties, six- 
ties, and seventies exemplify the multiple phases of the transition 
through which southern California was moving. He appears, not as 
an exceptional leader, but as a prominent, respected, and moderately 
successful citizen, an average southern Californian. 

Wilson’s earlier activities may be briefly summarized.’ A native of 

In somewhat abbreviated form this paper was read before the Pacific Coast Branch 


of the American Historical Association, at the meeting at Stanford University in De- 
cember, 1938. 


*“Observations on Early Days in California and New Mexico;’ a manuscript dictated 
for Bancroft in 1877; printed, apparently from an imperfect copy, in R. G. Cleland, 
Pathfinders (Los Angeles, 1929), pp. 371-416, and more satisfactorily edited and anno- 
tated by Arthur Woodward in the Historical Society of Southern California, Annual 
Publication for 1934, pp. 74-150. 

* Big Bear Lake was so named because on one occasion Wilson and twenty-two com- 
panions lassoed twenty-two bears there. (Ibid.) 

‘An uncatalogued collection, consisting of several hundred letters. About one-third 
consists of correspondence with the family; most of the rest are letters received from 
political and business associates, with an occasional draft or copy of Wilson’s reply. The 
present paper, though it represents the first utilization of this collection, is in the 
nature of an introductory appraisal rather than an exhaustive exploitation. 

°The principal source is Wilson’s ‘““Observations;’ MS, as above. See also J. Albert 
Wilson, History of Los Angeles County, California (Oakland: Thompson & West, 1880), 
pp. 36-37; and Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California (7 vols.; San Francisco, 
1884-90), V, 777. 
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Tennessee, born in 1811, he had gone as a young man to New Mex. 
ico, where for eight years he was a beaver trapper and trader. In 1841 
many of the Americans around Santa Fé, alarmed because of a ru- 
mored Texan expedition against New Mexico, deemed it prudent 
to move on to California. They did so by the Old Spanish Trail north 
of the Grand Canyon, traveling much of the distance in company 
with the regular caravan of New Mexican traders and driving along 
a flock of sheep as their principal food supply for the journey. Wilson 
insists that it was only by accident that he stayed in California. China 
was his destination, but failing several times to make connection 
with a China ship he settled down in southern California, married 
a daughter of the country, Dofia Ramona Yorba, turned ranchero at 
Jurupa (near present San Bernardino), and became a genuine Cali- 
fornio. He is accorded much of the credit for leading the Americans 
out of action in the test of strength between Micheltorena and Alva- 
rado at Cahiienga in 1845, and after his capture at Chino he was a 
conciliatory factor at the conclusion of the American conquest. 

In common with most southern Californians Wilson was but 
slightly involved in the stirring events of ’48,’49, and’50. He was 
little disturbed by the persistence of military government after the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The discovery of gold did not take 
him north, and the forty-niners who came by southern trails passed 
on quickly to the gold fields. It was the north also which drew up 
the constitution of 1849 and exulted over California’s admission to 
statehood. Even Don Benito’s term as the first mayor of Los Angeles 
was more honorary than arduous. Southern California was yet to 
feel the full impact of Americanization. 

Wilson’s correspondence in the fifties yields several bits of bio- 
graphical data. His first wife having died, on February 1, 1853, he 
married Margaret Hereford, widow of Dr. T. A. Hereford and a rela- 
tive of the famous Missouri Sublettes. By his will on June 10 of that 
year Wilson named his wife Margaret as his principal heir and her 
son Edward as lawful heir, share and share alike, with Mary and 
John, the children of his first marriage.’ He had previously purchased 
a half interest in Rancho San José de Buenos Ayres (now the site of 


* Last will and testament, signed Benjn. Davis Wilson, and witnessed by Horace G. 
Wheeler, K. H. Dimmick, and W. G. Dryden. (MS, B. D. Wilson Papers, Huntington 
Library. Cited hereinafter as Wilson Papers.) 
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Westwood and the Los Angeles campus of the University of Califor- 
nia), where in partnership with W. B.'T: Sanford he engaged in rais- 
ing cattle and sheep. At this time he was also subordinate Indian 
agent for southern California, in which capacity he exhibited a rare 
understanding and compassion for the much-abused natives. Subse- 
quently, his one request to Bancroft was that the historian should 
give him credit for urging the settling of the Indians on reservations 
at the old missions.’ His principal duties seem to have been to recon- 
noiter with his chief, E. FE Beale, for suitable reservation sites, to hold 
Indian councils, and to supervise the supplying of the Indians, par- 
ticularly at the Tejon Reservation. Numerous inquiries came to him 
for information about the Indians of southern California, and at 
least one of his reports was published.° 

In 1854, despite Beale’s eloquent and repeated advice that Wilson 
owed it to his daughter to give her the educational advantages which 
only San Francisco or the East could afford,’ he decided that his chil- 
dren would be better off in the country. He purchased a country 
seat thus described in a letter to his elder brother in Mississippi: 

I am so comfortable here and enjoy such fine health with all my family 
in fact, no Country can be more healthy than this, now for me to breake up 
here and to go to the Atlantic States I feel certain that I never could find 
another place so healthy and affording so many comforts, here besides the 
finest climate in the world we produce every species of grain and fruits 
in the greatest abundance As a proof I will just give you a list of the 
different fruits on a place I bought a few days since there is on the farm 
growing Grapes pears Oranges appricots Amonds peaches apples English 
walnuts cherries figs Olives Quinces plumbs & other fruits of the smaler 
kinds two numerous to mention now those fruits all grow so luxurant 
that we dont know which grows the best the above perchase I made is 
one of the most beautiful places that heart could desire fine water and 


land and about go acres in fruits of the kinds just mentioned above this 
place lies about seven miles from this town.” 


The description is of Huerta de Cuate, formerly the home of that 
Scottish don, Hugo Reid, who was also an authority on the Indians 


* Bancroft, California, V, 777. 

*“Report on the Indians of Southern California; Los Angeles Star, Jan. 15, 1853; 
reprinted, ibid., July 18, 1868. Long extracts are given in Wilson, Los Angeles County, 
pp. 87-go. 

*E. E Beale to B. D. Wilson, San Francisco, Aug. 19, 1854. (MS, Wilson Papers.) 

* B. D. Wilson to [Wiley R. Wilson], Angeles, Apr. 12, 1854. (MS, draft, ibid.) 
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of Los Angeles.” From Reid’s widow Don Benito purchased this di- 
minutive rancho of 128 acres. Further improved, and rechristened 
Lake Vineyard, the hacienda became his permanent home. By pur- 
chase from the original grantee, Manuel Garfias, Wilson acquired 
the adjoining rancho San Pascual, later disposing of an undivided 
half interest to Dr. John S. Griffin. By purchase from other rancheros 
and from homesteaders, and through the use of scrip, bounty lands, 
and lien lands, Wilson came into ownership of much of the land 
once possessed by Mission San Gabriel. With Phineas Banning and 
others he acquired title to a 2,400-acre parcel of Rancho San Pedro. 
The exact extent of his broad holdings is not easily determined be- 
cause, like his neighbors, he often held “one-third of an undivided 
fourth; or some other such fraction. In addition to the San Bernar- 
dino, Westwood, and San Pedro properties, his domain was approxi- 
mately: Pasadena and South Pasadena, San Marino, Alhambra, and 
San Gabriel. 

Having decided upon Lake Vineyard as his home, Wilson was 
ready to dispose of his town house, a capacious two-story structure 
in a ten-acre orchard and vineyard (where the Los Angeles union 
station now rises). Public-spirited citizens acquired the property for 
the Sisters of Charity, who operated it as a school and orphanage. 
There are various descriptions of this place, but none more graphic 
than that by William the gardener. “Sire; he wrote, “I am sorry to 
learn you fine Resident be sold. it has bless my so much to ynpruf 
you Resident to wan of the finest in Los Angeles: As such it brought 
$8,000." 

In the same year, 1856, Don Benito represented the Democratic 
party and the counties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and San 
Diego in the State Senate. The major issue was choice of a United 
States Senator. His constituents volunteered much advice, expressed 
confidence in the success of “Our Party,’ and predicted that Wilson’s 


“The Indians of Los Angeles County;’ serially in the Los Angeles Star, 1852; re- 
printed in book form, Los Angeles, 1926. 

™E.g., see Scott & Sander to B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles, June 2, 1857. (MS, Wilson 
Papers.) 

* William Anderes to B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles, Feb. 12, 1856. (MS, ibid.) 

See various letters from Benjamin Hayes and H. R. Myles, 1855 and 1856. (MSS, 
ibid.) See also Harris Newmark, Sixty Years in Southern California (3d ed.; Boston, 
1930), pp. 189-go. 
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“known conservative and moderate grounds in politics” would give 
him an influence such as few, if indeed any other, members could 
attain.” More illuminating than the legislative record are the opin- 
ions expressed on various political issues. In 1853 he approved in 
principle the separation of San Bernardino from Los Angeles County, 
though with Don Bernardo Yorba’s Rincén and Sierra ranchos and 
the Santa Ana Valley left in Los Angeles County. “I think it just,’ he 
wrote, “when any portion of the community wish to be separated to 
govern themselves to accede to their wishes: Later, he was ready 
to apply this same principle to the state as a whole. The Rev. S. H. 
Willey inquired as to the prevalence of state-division sentiment,” 
and in 1859 Archibald Gillespie broached the matter of a loan of 
$300 so that he could come south and join his erstwhile foe, Don 
Andrés Pico, in working for the separation of the southern counties.” 
Ifthe Civil War had not occurred, Pico’s proposed Territory of Colo- 
rado might have eventuated. 

Meanwhile, Don Benito was arranging sheep drives to Sacra- 
mento,” was adding to the buildings at Lake Vineyard,” was seeking 
Senator Gwin’s assistance in getting his land titles unscrambled and 
confirmed,” was soliciting a federal appropriation for harbor im- 
provement at Wilmington,” was experimenting with sugar-cane pro- 
duction,” was employing an expert vineyardist and wine maker,” 
was borrowing money at rates as high as three per cent a month,” 
and was patronizing a portrait painter ready to be paid in “cattle 
Horses or any Kind of Stock:” . 

* Tho. Foster to B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles, Jan. 1, 1856. (MS, Wilson Papers.) 

* B. D. Wilson to S. C. Foster, Angeles, Mar. 16, 1853. (MS, draft, ibid.) 

"§, H. Willey to Mr. & Mrs. Wilson, San Francisco, Dec. 30, 1854. (MS, ibid.) 

* Archi. H. Gillespie to Benj. 'T. [i.e., D.] Wilson, Sacramento, Aug. 4, 1859. (MS, ibid.) 
® See various letters from W. B. T. Sanford and others. (Ibid.) 


* Wm. Marsh to B. D. Wilson, Lake Vineyard, July 13, 1854. (MS, ibid.) 

™ Wm. M. Gwin to B. D. Wilson, Washington, Dec. 25, 1858; same to same, Feb. 2, 
1861. (MSS, ibid.) 

"J. Earl to Wilson, Red Bluffs, Apr. 30, 1857. (MS, ibid.) 

*% J. Lancaster Brent to Wilson, San Francisco, Nov. 2, 1858. (MS, ibid.) 

* Adolf Eberhart, a Swiss, “a hard working & honest man of good habits, and has 
been for Years in business, where he had to oversee Wines of all Descriptions, so that 
he knows not only the making of Wines but also how to keep it well: (Kohler and 
Frohling to B. D. Wilson, San Francisco, Oct. 2, 1857; MS, ibid.) 

* H. R. Myles to B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles, Feb. 22, 1856. (MS, ibid.) 

* James Wise to Wilson, San Francisco, May 4, 1857. (MS, ibid.) 
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The sixties witnessed a considerable expansion of the market for 
Wilson’s wines. His San Francisco agent reported: “The reputation 
of B. D. Wilsons wine, Los Angeles, is becoming more popular every 
day:’” From San Francisco his wines were shipped to Sacramento and 
Washoe, to Boston, New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, and even 
to Japan. California wines were thought to be very much improved 
by the voyage round the Horn. There was the hazard, however, that 
the pipes would spring leaks, or that the sailors would draw off part 
of the wine and substitute water, and a frequent complaint was that 
unscrupulous eastern dealers adulterated the California wines.” Nor 
was it easy to remit eastern money to California. Particularly if the 
payment was in currency, it often seemed advisable to invest in com- 
modities for shipment to San Francisco.” 

Marketing of most of the wine, and likewise of lemons and oranges, 
was through commission houses in San Francisco, where the wine 
had to compete with that from the Napa and Livermore valleys and 
the fruit with oranges from the islands and limes from Sicily. Pay- 
ment was partly by drafts or certificates of deposit but largely by re- 
turn steamer shipments of groceries, sugar, seed potatoes, hoes, plow 
points, furniture, staves, cultivators, soap, clothing, and even a pair 
of spectacles—the last with assurance that they could be sent back 


and exchanged if they did not fit.” San Francisco, it appears, was not 
merely the financial metropolis of the West, but the retail emporium 
as well. 


CivitWar issues obtruded upon Wilson in several ways. He and 
Banning supported the Union cause by donating a large tract at 
Wilmington for the erection of Drum Barracks, the base of opera- 
tions for the California Column and for restraint of the ‘‘secesh” ele- 
ment in southern California. Yet Wilson’s sympathies were known 
to be with the Confederacy. That he severed relations with Hobbs, 
Gilmore & Co. in San Francisco was largely because Hobbs, as a 
“black Republican,’ seemed to be discriminating against him.” In- 

™ Hobbs, Gilmore & Co. to B. D. Wilson, San Francisco, July 5, 1862. (MS, ibid.) 


8 Carmick & Co. to B. D. Wilson & Son, Philadelphia, Oct. 17, 1865; J. H. Lyman to 
Wilson, San Francisco, Feb. 25, 1873. (MSS, ibid.) 


* Hobbs, Gilmore & Co. to B. D. Wilson, San Francisco, Aug. 24, 1863. (MS, ibid.) 
® Sue [Wilson] to Father, San Francisco, Feb. 27, 1864. (MS, ibid.) 
81 A, Eberhart to B. D. Wilson, San Francisco, Aug. 5, 1863. (MS, ibid.) 
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cidentally, the B. D. Wilson & Son wine cellar that he thereupon 
opened in San Francisco was not a great success, principally because 
its location at First and Market Streets was too far from the business 
center on Front Street.” ‘To him as a Southern sympathizer a Sacra- 
mento pastor could write without reserve that all his fellow preach- 
ers had “gone off from the platform of truth, and followed the crowd 
in making the church of the living God a theatre for political 
debate;’ that he had had to bear “any amount of obloquy, and all 
manner of opposition,’ that “many prominent men, with their nu- 
merous and ignoble laquies;’ were bending every effort to break up 
his church and drive him out, and that he was seriously contemplat- 
ing a removal to Los Angeles.” A few months later Wilson was almost 
of a mind to move from Los Angeles.” The cotton lands of Sinaloa 
beckoned, while the success of Union arms was a propulsive force. 
He did not go to Sinaloa, but to the end of his days he remained a 
staunch Democrat. In 1877 his subscription to the Los Angeles Star 
was immediately forthcoming when the new editor wrote that the 
paper was now “emphatically democratic.” 

Agricultural development went on apace in the postwar years, 
particularly when Lake Vineyard was managed by Don Benito’s son- 
in-law, J. De Barth Shorb. There was experimentation with new 
crops—for example, mulberry trees, set out by the thousand for the 
sake of the state bounty. Additional water was developed for irriga- 
tion. The crops of wheat, barley, and alfalfa were large. Pears and 
walnuts brought good prices, and quantities of oranges and lemons 
were shipped to San Francisco: by 1876 Wilson was buying orange 
boxes by the carload.” Wine and brandy, however, were the princi- 
pal products: in a protest of rail freight rates in 1876, Shorb set the 


annual Lake Vineyard shipments to the Atlantic seaboard at 500 
tons.” 

* John B. Wilson to B. D. Wilson, San Francisco, Sept. 6, 1865; George EF Hopper to 
B. D. Wilson, San Francisco, Sept. 18, 1865. (MSS, ibid.) 

*[ ? ]to B. D. Wilson, Sacramento, Sept. 7, 1863. (MS, unsigned fragment, ibid.) 

* J. Phelps to B. D. Wilson, Sacramento, Dec. 27, 1864. (MS, ibid.) 

* A. M. Campbell to B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles, Nov. 13, 1877. (MS, ibid.) 

* Nichols, Blum & Co. to B. D. Wilson, Sacramento, Aug. 27, 1877. (MS, ibid.) 


* J. De Barth Shorb to President U. P. Rail Road, San Gabriel, Dec. 18, 1876. (Letter- 
press copy, San Marino Rancho Papers, Huntington Library.) 
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Wilson’s miscellaneous activities in these later years reflect the 
changing trends in southern California. The decade-long effort to 
get Uncle Sam to return the Drum Barracks property was a personal 
rather than a community project. Not so was the pressure exerted 
for increased appropriations for harbor improvement at Wilming- 
ton. The rivers and harbors bills in the late sixties and seventies pro- 
vided sums up to $150,000 for this work. The postwar excise taxes 
on brandy were also of immediate concern to all vineyardists. Much 
of Wilson’s correspondence relates to dealings with the “revenuers” 
and to efforts to get the brandy tax modified.” 

In 1865, and 1866 Wilson was actively interested in the Los An- 
geles Pioneer Oil Company. His son, when forwarding a case of 
lamp oil from San Francisco, urged, “You had better ‘strike ile’ soon 
for it commands a good price’’;” but though the wells near Wilming- 
ton were sunk to 75, 110, and 200 feet they produced only water and 
gas. In 1874, after surveying the experiences of the several oil com- 
panies in southern California, Wilson’s son-in-law advised the state 
geologist: “As a question of financial importance to the individual 
or State at large, the petroleum interests of this State can never 
amount to anything. To obtain oil at all a large sum has to be ex- 
pended; and when obtained nothing can be done with it that will 
give profit to the manufacturer.” 

A venture more immediately successful was the Los Angeles & San 
Pedro Railroad Company, of which Wilson was a director. Construc- 
tion was proposed as early as 1861 but not actually carried through 
until 1869. The primary function of this line was to operate boat 
trains connecting with the steamers to San Francisco. Yet its employ- 
ees were eligible for passes on the Central Pacific-Union Pacific,” 
and it was an effective pawn in bringing the Southern Pacific to Los 
Angeles. 

As state senator again, from 1869 to 1872, Wilson was urged by his 


* Various letters in the late sixties and seventies. (MSS, Wilson Papers.) 

% Jno. B. Wilson to Father, San Francisco, Oct. 1 [1865]. (MS, ibid.) 

“© J. De Barth Shorb to J. D. Whitney, Lake Vineyard, Feb. 28, 1874. (Letterpress 
copy, San Marino Rancho Papers, Huntington Library.) Professor Whitney incorpo- 
rated this opinion in his article on California for the Encyclopedia Britannica. For 
doing so he was roundly upbraided by Charles EF Lummis, in an instalment of “The 
Right Hand of the Continent; Out West, XVIII (1903), 139-67. 

“ E. E. Hewitt to B. D. Wilson, Wilmington, Dec. 17, 1871. (MS, Wilson Papers.) 
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constituents to get legislative permission for Los Angeles “to issue 
her bonds to Erect a fine school building at Corner of Spring & 
Second streets’’—a site that in 1870 had been thought too far out of 
town for the meeting of the first Teachers’ Institute. With not a va- 
cant seat in the public schools and with “a large influx of inhabi- 
tants” expected, this expansion was represented as “‘a stern necessity:’ 
Moreover, the argument was made that other cities in the state, no- 
tably San José, were far ahead of Los Angeles in schools, and finally 
there was the perennial plea that “the taxation will never be felt: 

A few ‘‘childless taxpayers’ were against this bond issue of 
$20,000; on the proposed “‘no fence” law there was greater unan- 
imity. This bill provided that orchardists, vineyardists, and grain 
raisers were not under obligation to fence their land, but that stock 
raisers were responsible for any damages caused by their loose cattle. 
The general demand for this act is a clear sign of the passing of the 
“cow counties.’ In the words of J. W. North, of Riverside: 


It is a contest between advancing civilization and obsolete barbarism. 
Every friend of improvement should unite and make the law general for 
the entire State. The development of the latent resources of the State 
would be twice as rapid if men did not have to expend more than half 
their capital in making fences for other peoples stock. The owners of 
Stock that are allowed to grase on our grain fields, do nothing to improve 
the country; they simply prey upon the products of others. The State 
ought to see that its true interest is to end this state of things at once. 

To show how this works in new settlements like ours. A poor neighbor 
has put in ten acres of Wheat. He must now expend near three hundred 
dollars to fence it; to guard against other peoples stock. If others were 
obliged to take care of their own stock he could put in fifty acres more. 
In that manner the developement of the State is retarded, by those who 
do nothing to improve the State. If our Legislature are as wise as they 
should be they will end this matter at once by a general law, that shall 
not leave enterprising people at the mercy of an ignorant representative. 
Do not fail to do all you can to secure this end, & oblige Yours truly, 


In the opinion of others, civilization would be more rapidly ad- 
vanced by the “5% Act;’ a measure authorizing Los Angeles County 


“T. H. Rose to Wilson, Los Angeles, Jan. 8, 1872; M. Kramer and H. D. Barrows 
to B. D. Wilson, T. D. Mott, and Asa Ellis, Los Angeles, Jan. 7, 1872. (MSS, ibid.) See also 
Newmark, Sixty Yéars, pp. 418-19. 


“J. W. North to B. D. Wilson, Riverside, Jan. 29, 1872. (MS, Wilson Papers.) 
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to bond itself to the extent of five per cent of its assessed valuation 
to subsidize the Southern Pacific to build to Los Angeles. “There is 
more talk by the people general about the no fence law than any 
other proposed measure before you,’ wrote Wilson’s neighbor, L. J. 
Rose, “whereas I feel more intress in the Rail Road Bill and hope 
that circumstances may be favorable for you to do something’”“ 

Both measures passed. The no-fence law immediately resulted in 
a slump of sixty per cent in cattle prices, whereupon Shorb began to 
buy and built up the Lake Vineyard herd to one hundred head.“ 
That such a herd was reckoned large is a commentary on how far 
southern California had gone since Don Benito’s early days as a 
ranchero. On the positive side, the no-fence law stimulated planting 
and horticulture and was basic in the agricultural boom of the suc- 
ceeding decades. Early fruits of the “5% Act” were not sweet with- 
out alloy. The Southern Pacific did not reach Los Angeles until 
1876. Rates were set at “‘all the traffic would bear;’ and Angelenos 
protested without avail or tried to fall back upon a freight-and-pas- 
senger steamer to San Francisco.“ As one purchaser of Wilson’s brandy 
remarked, “The greatest drawBack to buying in Lower Cal. [i.e., 
southern California] is the enormous ft. and so much difference be- 
tween your place & San Fran?" Genuine relief was not forthcoming 
until the 1880's, when the Santa Fe injected a competitive element 
into transcontinental transportation. Wilson, interestingly enough, 
had been one of those who had actively urged a railroad on the 35th- 
parallel route.“ 

Because of Wilson’s prominence in business and politics and be- 
cause of the conspicuous success of his farming operations at Lake 
Vineyard, he was frequently asked for information about southern 
California. Could a New Yorker with an invalid wife and with capi- 
tal of $1,000 buy enough land in oranges, lemons, olives, or walnuts 
to warrant his coming? Could he obtain “‘a subordinate position,’ on 


“L. J. Rose to B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles, Jan. 19, 1872. (MS, ibid.) 

* J. De Barth Shorb to B. D. Wilson, Lake Vineyard, Jan. —, 1872. (MS, ibid.) 

“J. De Barth Shorb to President U. PR. Rail Road, Dec. 18, 1876. (Letterpress copy, 
San Marino Rancho Papers, Huntington Library.) J. Strelitz to J. de Barth Shorb, Los 
Angeles, Feb. 12, 1878. (MS, Wilson Papers.) 

*' Doolittle, Webster & Co. to B. D. Wilson & Co., Detroit, Feb. 14, 1878. (MS, ibid.) 

‘8 J. P Widney to B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles, Jan. 12, 1872; Phineas Banning to B. D. 
Wilson, Los Angeles, Oct. 26, 1872. (MSS, ibid.) 
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a farm where these fruits were cultivated, till he learned “how to 
avoid failures’? Another New Yorker had been reading Nordhoff’s 
California and wanted to know if all that he found there was true. 
“What is the population of those Southern Counties? Is the popu- 
lation Spanish, Yankee or French, or is it mixed? Is the people hos- 
pitable and liberal towards strangers? What is the price of land in 
your County? .. . please tell me too if there would be a chance for 
me to earn my living and the living of my family besides farming, 
because I am an educated man. I have been through a course of Col- 
lege studies, I can teach the English, French and Latin Linguages 
if it was necessary: Still another wanted to know the price of un- 
improved land and of vines and young orange trees for setting out, 
whether the summers were not extremely hot, and what prospect 
“for a competent industrious and Steady young Dr. to Settle in Los 
Angeles: Would anyone care to exchange California property for 
coal-and-iron lands, in eastern Tennessee, “which at the particular 
time are hard to dispose of but will ultimately be verry Valuable’? 
How satisfactory was Chinese iabor? The editor of the Waco (Texas) 
Daily Reporter asked for a few seeds of the “Australian Gum or 
Ucalyptus ‘Tree: And Professor Ezra S. Carr requested “one or two 
good specimens of the Orange, Lemon, Citron and Olive?’ which the 
Pacific Mail Company would transport free of charge to the “Ar- 
boretum, and orchard of specimen fruits,’ of the’ University of Cali- 
fornia at Oakland.” 

Since the Wilson Papers consist principally of in-letters it is easier 
to tabulate questions than answers, but two of the latter, penned by 
Shorb, are probably fair samples. The first relates especially to the 
Chinese as laborers; the second is a general appraisal of southern 
California as a place in which to live. 

Mr. C. Cooper Spencer Lake Vineyard, May 8, 1870 
Dear Sir 

At the request of my Father-in-law Mr. Wilson to reply to your letter of 

enquiry regarding the adaptability of Chinese labor to viticulture and 


“ Fred W. Mitchell to Wilson, Yonkers, N.Y., Oct. 17, 1872. (MS, ibid.) 

® J. W. Dallas to Wilson, Mooers, Clinton County, N.Y., Dec. 2, 1872. (MS, ibid.) 
°C. G. Blauvett to Wilson, New York, Apr. 11, 1873. (MS, ibid.) 

® J. C. Masser to B. D. Wilson, Sulphur Springs, Tenn., Jan. 29, 1876. (MS, ibid.) 
Wm. H. Ross to B. D. Wilson, Waco, Tex., May 2, 1876. (MS, ibid.) 

“Ezra S. Carr to B. Wilson, Oakland, Feb. 2, 1873. (MS, ibid.) 
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other farm labor, I am happy to report that my experience with this labor 
has been eminently satisfactory. 

In the cultivation of these vineyards which I have leased for a term of 
years I soon discovered the necessity of employing a more intelligent class 
of labor than that supplied by the old Mission Indian or Sonorenans 
from Mexico: and hence last fall brought a number of Chinamen from 
San Francisco to make my vintage. They were not selected men, and I be- 
lieve none of them had ever worked on a farm before, in a very few days 
however they learned the nature of the work and done it with more care 
and exactness than either the Indians or Mexicans of experience. In gath- 
ering grapes they did more and required less overseeing than the labor 
already referred to. The distillation required much care and watchfull- 
ness here too they proved a success. 

When the pruning season commenced, a work requiring good judge- 
ment and ordinarily several years of experience to thoroughly under- 
stand, I had some difficulty in teaching them the principles of pruning 
upon which your grape crop so much depends, but was rewarded on the 
third day by finding they then understood what they were doing and 
from that time on had no trouble whatever: the vines they pruned shew- 
ing more skill and judgement than those by the other pruners who had 
pruned for years. 

In the management of horses, ploughing &c I have had no experience 
with them, but judging from their capacity in acquiring more difficult 
knowlege so rapidly I believe they would prove capable of doing any 
and all work appertaining to the cultivation of the soil and growth of the 
vine, tree, bottom sugar cain, tobacco and the cereals. In all subsequent 
work since pruning, such as summer screening, in the use of the hoe, pick 
or shovel, planting & replanting vines and trees they have been equally 
as satisfactory. 

I have had experience in working our own negros East before the war, 
and in this county men of nearly all nationalities in various kinds of 
works and enterprises, and I believe as a class the Chinese are superior 
to them all, certainly more reliable and must eventually furnish the labor 
for all agricultural enterprises throughout the world. . . .* 


Mr. Herman Glass Jany gth 77 
Rochester, N. York 
Dear Sir 
Your favor of the 26th ultimo to my father-in-law Mr. Wilson has been 
received and at his request I cheerfully answer you. The pamphlet issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles which we sent you answers 
many of your questions more in detail than is possible in a letter. 


* J. De Barth Shorb to C. Cooper Spencer, Lake Vineyard, May 8, 1870. (Letterpress 
copy, San Marino Rancho Papers, Huntington Library.) 
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We have no extremes of heat and cold as understood by an Eastern 
man, although the mercury sometimes rises to 100° in Summer during 
our hot days which never continue more than three days in succession and 
then only for a few hours during the day, followed always by nights cool 
and so pleasant as to require a blanket for comfort at night. It must also 
be remembered that our heat is not similar to the Eastern heat for it is 
dry, and a temperature here at 100° is not as oppressive as the Eastern 
heat at 85° or 80°. Our coldest spells rarely ever sends the mercury to 
35°, although occasionally we have frosts in the lowlands not however 
occasioning damage to any extent. But once for the past 40 years has any 
serious injury been done by frost. We do not irrigate as a rule to raise any 
grain crop, if only one crop is expected. We irrigate the orange, lemon, 
lime &c. but never the vines. 

The uncultivated lands produce the very best natural grasses in the 
world, which when dried on the lands are then in their best condition 
for fattening cattle, owing to the large quantities of seed, rich in oils. 
I would refer you to my Article in the pamphlet for my views on the 
question of our orange [production] being overdone. 

Hops are grown with marked success. There is no question as to your 
health being improved by living in California at least at any point from 
Point Conception south to Arizona on the Sea Coast, it is all a healthy 
country. In point of business, any one with 15 to $20,000 capital with 
good judgement can always do well here. If he has a taste for agricultural 
life, he can invest a portion in a home sett out more land in trees costing 
in all say $5000.00 and loan the balance out; which can be done in A.1 
securities at 114 to 114 pc per month U. S. gold coin, which would enable 
aman of ordinary tastes to live and improve his property which in a few 
years would yield him a competency and independence. 

Iam really at a loss to state the objectionable features of this Country, 
except for the general farming interests (raising small grains) and not 
providing irrigation facilities. We have some years of dry seasons which 
reduces the yield per acre and at times the farmers lose their seed as an 
extreme case, but there is not in any portion of Los Angeles County, as 
much probability of loss of crops as the most favored sections of the East- 
ern States. In other words we produce year after year better crops and 
that with less than one half the labor. 

The charge of mosquitoes, fleas &c is untrue. We have of course mos- 
quitoes near the ocean sloughs that head in fresh water springs. We have 
no more fleas than you have East with the same care and cleaniless. The 
grass does dry up on the uncultivated lands in the dry season and at first 
it is not an agreeable feature to an Eastern eye. 

The social conditions in many of the small settlements have not been 
what was desirable: but of late years a good and most respectable class 
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of families are settling around us who are building handsome homes; 
churches school houses &c. and are fast becoming wealthy in happiness 
and properties. ...” 


The Wilsonian enthusiasm for southern California has the hall- 
mark of sincerity, even though by a strict economic interpretation 
it might be listed under advertising and promotion. For by the seven- 
ties Wilson had added to his many other activities that of real-estate 
subdivider and promoter. Through the Lake Vineyard Land and 
Water Association he was offering thousands of acres of improved 
and irrigable land, attractively subdivided into town lots and or- 
chard tracts. Advertisements appeared in newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, and correspondence. The boxed statement on the Asso- 
ciation’s letterhead” is a fair summary of the advertising material: 
“The Lands of the Lake Vineyard Land and Water Association are 
located in the heart of the great Fruit Belt of Los Angeles County, 
and are peculiarly adapted to Semi-Tropical Fruits. The scenery is 
varied and rugged. Water supply is unlimited, and the water right 
is vested in the land. Title perfect. School houses and churches con- 
venient. The Southern Pacific Railroad passes directly through this 
tract. . . :’ Asa sample response the following is offered: 


Hon. D. B. Wilson Littleton No. Ca. July goth, 1877 
Dear Sir, 


I have for a long time had a desire to settle in California chiefly on 
account of the climate. For 4 years I have studiously & Carefully exam- 
ined all the books maps &c relating to it as well as having recd numerous 
letters from prominent men in various sections of the State & have come 
to the conclusion that Los Angeles, Alameda & Sonoma are the best coun- 
ties in the State (all things considered) taking them in the order named 
and around about San Gabriel & Town of Los Nietos the favored points 
of your county. Now what can 40 acres of the 6000 you advertise be 
bought for the amt of ist payment & time on the balance & about what 
cost could a plain cottage with hall & 2 rooms single story be built for 
there? I have a wife & 4 children we all have our health, have had large 
means, but ruined by the late war. I know your section has suffered this 

% J. De Barth Shorb to Herman Glass, San Gabriel, Jan. 9, 1877. (Letterpress copy, 
ibid.) 

5? Several examples in the Wilson Papers, including FE W. Wood to B. D. Wilson, Jan. 


4, 1878. As early as 1876 the company had issued an illustrated folder, Description of 
Orange and Vine Lands in Los Angeles County. 
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year but with your facilities for Irrigation dont care for rain. I suppose 
you have good society & good drinking water. . . .* 


Wilson was also ready to employ the time-honored device of do- 
nating building sites to developers whose enterprises would enhance 
the value of the rest of his holdings. Throughout 1876, for example, 
he was in correspondence with Mrs. Jeanie Spring Johns, proprie- 
tress of the Eagleswood Park Hotel, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. To 
her Wilson offered a ten-acre site on the Oak Knoll ridge on which 
Mrs. Johns would engage to build a ‘“Sanatarium-hotel of great at- 
tractiveness and comfort.’ She continued: 


I should expect to arrange with a good physician as resident, and should 
bring with me an accomplished head nurse familiar with the Swedish 
Movement etc. a tried French cook, who can get up wonderful dinners 


at an hour’s notice, and a black butler who has been for fourteen years 
in our family. ... 


I should bring— 

About six thousand dollars’ worth of furniture, carpets, etc. 

A good library for the hotel guests. 

Paintings by European and well known American artists, to the value 
of from twenty to thirty five thousand dollars. 

Eight or ten Health Lift machines costing three hundred dollars each. 

I agree to spend ten thousand dollars on the Sanatarium-Hotel and 
necessary outbuildings, as stable, laundry, bowling alley etc. and shall 
probably spend nearer twenty thousand. .. .” 


Sad to relate, the Perth Amboy property proved not only unsalable 
but also unacceptable as collateral for a loan: 

Many other illustrations of southern California’s transition could 
be drawn from Wilson’s correspondence. He came to be addressed 
less frequently as “Don Benito Guilsa” and more often as “the Hon. 
B. D. Wilson:’ His daughter Maria Jesus, by contraction of her 
middle name, became “Sue:’ Cattle, sheep drives, bear hunts, and 
Indian fighting gave place to orange shipments, wine marketing, oil 
and railroad promotion, and real-estate subdivision. The old order 
did not disappear immediately; as late as 1870 son John and Charles 
E. Beane of the News fought a duel with rifles at thirty paces, John 
sustaining a flesh wound in the arm but behaving coolly and man- 


% Jno. D. Thorne to B. D. Wilson, Littleton, N.C., July go, 1877. (MS, Wilson Papers.) 
* Jeanie Spring Johns to B. D. Wilson, Perth Amboy, N.J., Jan. 22, 1876. (MS, ibid.) 
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fully,” and in 1872 the superintendent of the Los Angeles schools 
in submitting his resignation caustically remarked: “I find I am in 
the wrong country to rise. My Kind dont seem to flourish in this 
Country: Yet the trappings of civilization were increasingly in evi- 
dence: “piano lessons for Nannie and Ruth; and an urgent sug- 
gestion from Wilson’s son-in-law that he seek rest and relaxation by 
“making the tour of Europe:” 

In all this development Don Benito played an important, respec- 
table, and representative part. Greatness is something which only 
a rash biographer would claim for him. Quiet, unobtrusive, gen- 
erous to a fault, and without benefit of extensive schooling, he was 
not cast in heroic mold and certainly was a less striking figure than 
many of his contemporaries. Abel Stearns was a larger landowner, 
Benjamin Hayes was a greater force in local politics and Senator 
Gwin on the national stage, Phineas Banning dominated the scene 
at Wilmington, and Rose and Shorb excelled as practical farmers. 
To none, however, did Wilson have to yield in adaptability to a 
changing environment. He made a physical reality of the Greeley 
suggestion, ‘““Go West, young man, and grow up with the country’ 
And, doing so, he was not only typical of southern California in its 
transition, but also representative of the more generalized process 
whereby the American West was lifted from rough frontier to the 
threshold of civilization. 

® J. De Barth Shorb to Wilson, Lake Vineyard, Mar. 25, 1870. (Letterpress copy, San 
Marino Rancho Papers, Huntington Library.) 

*'T. H. Rose to B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles, Feb. 9, 1872. (MS, Wilson Papers.) 

* R. C. Stoneman to B. D. Wilson, Wilmington, Mar. 29, 1876. (MS, ibid.) 


* J. De Barth Shorb to Wilson, Lake Vineyard, Mar. 27, 1870. (Letterpress copy, San 
Marino Rancho Papers, Huntington Library.) 
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Notes and Documents 


John Leland’s List of Early English Humanists 


CONTEMPORARY account of a historical movement is always of 
A special value; and, while historians of the New Learning in Eng- 
land* must have drawn here and there upon the work of John Leland 
(?1506—52), the antiquary, they seem to have overlooked his epigram 
entitled “Instauratio bonarum literarum;’ which, while not pub- 
lished until 1589,’ was written before 1549 and possibly as much as 
twenty or twenty-five years earlier. Besides celebrating the advance 
of Greek studies in Europe and England, Leland names the scholars 
whom he considers most worthy of fame. The epigram, with a trans- 


lation, follows: ; 
Instauratio bonarum literarum. 


Ecce renascentis doctrinae gloria floret, 
Linguarum floret cognitidque trium. 
Migrat in Italiam Graecus thesaurus, & artes 
Se reparaturum praedicat vsq3 bonas. 
Excolit eloquij viuos Hispania fontes, 
Gallia nunc studijs tota dicata nitet. 
Nutrit honorificé doctos Germania multos, 
Quorum sunt orbi nomina nota probé. 
Ingeniorum altrix & nostra Britannia, Phraeum, 
Tiptotum Viduum, Flaminiumque tulit. 
Lumina doctrinae, Grocinus deinde secutus, 
Sellingus, Linacer, Latimarusque pius, 

‘The latest accounts are by L. E. Elliott-Binns, England and the New Learning 
(1937); and A. Tilley, “Greek Studies in Early Sixteenth-Century England;’ English 
Historical Review, LIII, 221-39, 438-56. See also Elizabeth Wright, “Continuity in XV 
Century English Humanism; PMLA, LI, 370-76, and W. F Schirmer, Der englische 
Frihhumanismus (Leipzig, 1931). 

"In Principum, Ac illustrium aliquot & eruditorum in Anglia virorum, Encomia, 
Trophaea, Genethliaca, & Epithalamia, ed. Thomas Newton, p. 74. As to the date of 
composition, the terminus ad quem is established by John Bale’s reference to Leland’s 
epigrams as a completed work, in the note at the end of The Laboryouse Journey & 
Serche of John Leylande, published in 1549 (reprinted, ed. W. A. Copinger, Manchester, 
1895). As to the terminus a quo, we can judge only from the fact that many of the epi- 
grams give internal evidence of having been written in the 1530's; and, since Leland 


was known as a Latin poet by 1525, and had been a pupil of William Lyly at St. Paul’s 
School before 1520, some of his compositions may belong to the 1520's. 
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Dunstallus, Phaenix, Stocleius atq3 Coletus, 
Lilius & Paceus, festa corona virim. 

Omnes Italiam petierunt sidere fausto: 
Et nituit Latijs Musa Britanna scholis. 

Omnes ing} suam patriam rediere diserti, 
Secum thesauros & retulere suos: 

Nempe antiquorum scripta exemplaria passim 
Graecorum, aeternas quae meruere cedros. 

Viuat doctorum faelix industria, per quam 
Lux pulsis tenebris reddita clara nitet. 


The Restoration of Sound Literary Learning 

Lo, there flourishes the splendor of learning reborn, and knowledge 
of the three tongues! The Greek treasure passes into Italy and proclaims 
that it will restore the liberal arts. Spain fosters the living fountains of 
eloquence; wholly consecrated to studies, France now shines. Germany 
nourishes in honor many learned men whose names rightly are known 
to the world. Fosterer of the talented, our Britain also has borne Free, 
Tiptoft, and Flemming; then Grocyn followed these lights of learning, 
and Celling, Linacre, Widow, and pious Latimer, Tunstall the Phoenix,’ 
Stokesley and Colet, Lyly and Pace—a festal crown of men! All had sought 
Italy under a lucky star, and the English Muse shone in Roman schools. 
All, become skilled in discourse, returned to their own country and 
brought their treasures with them, even written copies of the ancient 
Greek authors, which deserve eternal preservation. 

Hail to the happy industry of the learned, through which clear light, 
restored, shines and shadows are driven away! 


It is interesting to note that Leland’s versified list includes almost 
all of the men whom the historian of today would name in the same 
connection.’ For John Phreus (or Free), John Tiptoft (Earl of 


* Perhaps Leland’s Phaenix represents, as the punctuation would indicate, the name 
of another man; but I have been unable to find anywhere a record of a learned Eng- 
lishman of that name. Tunstall was considered by many as the most learned of all, and 
hence there is some justification for treating Phaenix as appositive. 

* From the studies by Wright and Elliott-Binns cited above, one might add as men 
really belonging to Leland’s list, pioneer humanists who studied in Italy: Andrew 
Holes, William Grey, John Gunthorp, and John Shirwood. George Neville played an 
important part in the movement, but he did not go to Italy. The same may be said 
of Thomas More. Erasmus, of course, looms large in the general accounts of the move- 
ment, but Leland is naming only Englishmen. Elsewhere in his collection of epigrams 
Leland praises for services to learning Erasmus (pp. 54, 70), Thomas Lupset (pp. 9, 11, 
37), Leonard Coxe (p. 50), Ludovic Vives (p. 61), Nicholas Udall (pp. 12, 33, 62), Roger 
Ascham (p. 53), Sir Thomas Eliot (p. 83), John Cheke (p. 88), Polydore Virgil (p. 61), 
Thomas Smith (p. 87), and Walter Haddon (p. 103), besides devoting separate epigrams 
to several of the men named in the list before us. 
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Worcester), Robert Flemming, William Grocyn, William Celling 
(or William Tilley of Selling), Thomas Linacre, William Latimer, 
Cuthbert Tunstall, John Stokesley, John Colet, William Lyly, and 
Richard Pace, one may consult the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy. But Leland adds a name, that of Robert Widow, unmentioned 
by later historians; and perhaps the chief importance of the epigram 
is that it calls our attention to this forgotten English humanist. 
The only consecutive account of Widow I have been able to find 
is Leland’s own in Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis,’ in 
which the antiquary begins by saying that he learned about this man 
from one Field, almost eighty years of age, and later adds informa- 
tion received from Edward Lee, Bishop of York, who in Loyhood 
had seen and talked with Widow. Born at Thaxted in Essex, Widow 
as a youth proceeded to Oxford University, where he distinguished 
himself as a student. He then succeeded his stepfather as master of 
the Thaxted school. Through some pupils of noble birth® he came 
to preferment, first as vicar of his native parish,’ and then as preben- 
dary of the cathedral church at Wells. Here we can supplement Le- 
land by using the records of the Cathedral of Wells.’ They show 
that, distinguished by the degree of Bachelor of Music, Widow was 
installed as prebendary of Combe on March 7, 1497. He then pro- 
ceeded through the offices of succentor of Wells and canon of Wells 
to that of subdean of the chapter, in the meantime serving in such 
other capacities as surveyor of houses, keeper of the library, steward, 
and auditor. It is pertinent that the Dean of Wells when Widow be- 
came prebendary was John Gunthorp (d. 1498), himself one of the 
5Ed. Anthony Hall (Oxford, 1709), II, 484-86; Widow is also cited and quoted from 
in the chapter immediately preceding (that concerning Edward Blount), p. 484. 
*Leland says that one of these was Aquarius, “who in recent times has been taken 
into the number of the high officials and given a post at Berwick at the mouth of the 
river Tweed’ Since elsewhere Leland uses Frumentarius as the Latin form of the sur- 
name Whethamstede, I judge that Aquarius might well stand for Waterford; George 
Talbot, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury and Earl of Waterford, was placed in command of 
troops on the Scottish border in 1522. He may have been Widow’s pupil. 
*The church at Thaxted “is universally allowed to be the finest specimen of ecclesi- 
astical architecture in the county:’ (Thomas Wright, The History and Topography of 


Essex, II [1836], 238-39.) The church so described early in the nineteenth century was 
very nearly in its best state in Widow’s time. 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells, II (1914), numerous references from p. 146 to p. 197. 
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pioneers of the New Learning. Widow died shortly before October 
4, 1505, and was buried at Wells. Returning to Leland’s prose ac- 
count, we may note that in it he discloses that he is not sure that 
Widow studied in France and Italy in the period between his school- 
teaching and his preaching, but thinks that he did. 

It is principally as a Latin poet that Leland admired Widow. 
In a manuscript seen in the hands of John Redman, the antiquary 
found the Epigrammata of Widow and his poem celebrating the 
martial achievements of Edward Nigel; and in the same manuscript 
were poems by Robert Flemming and John Free. Leland also had 
read an elegy upon Edward Blount from Widow’s pen, and recalled 
two lines of it. He says that the poem about Edward Nigel was writ- 
ten in the reign of Edward IV and that Widow was favorably known 
to that monarch. From this circumstance one might judge that he 
was born at least as early as 1450, and probably about 1445. 


Hoyt H. Hupson 
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Some Seventeenth-Century Manuscript 
Sermon Memoranda 


MONG the Hastings Manuscripts in the Huntington Library are 
A five small notebooks, not dissimilar in size (g x 5) or in shape 
and make from many now in use. In these volumes, Theophilus 
Hastings, later seventh Earl of Huntingdon (1650-1701), and sev- 
eral other persons, kept notes on sermons to which they were lis- 
tening Sunday after Sunday in the parish church during the years 
1660-66. ‘The handwriting throughout is in a number of hands, but 
the notes themselves follow a fairly consistent pattern. They invari- 
ably include the names of the ministers (of whom there seem to have 
been several), the text, and evidently a brief précis of the discourse. 
Insome instances, the character both of the jottings and of the hand- 
writing gives the impression that the writers made their notes dur- 
ing the actual delivery of the sermons. ‘The writing is cramped and 
virtually illegible, while the notes themselves are incoherent and 
possess the characteristic of leading nowhere in particular. This may 
have resulted, however, from a number of different causes. Perhaps 
the least sensible and legible of the notes belonged to the young lord. 
Perhaps, also, the listener, having paid but scant attention to the 
preacher, jotted down some haphazard recollections upon his return 
home. Finally, it may be that either the nature of the sermon, the 
character of the writer, or the reaction inspired precluded a satis- 
factory summary. On the other hand, the handwriting is often clear 
and orderly, and the quality of the notes indicates that at the time 
of their composition the writer had heard the whole discourse and 
had reflected upon it to the extent of giving a logical and coherent 
outline. No significant evolution or variation, incidentally, char- 
acterizes the intellectual fiber of the notes during the period which 
they cover. 

To the historian of ideas, however, the circumstances of author- 
ship, interesting and fruitful though they be for other aspects of 
social history, possess less value than the contents of the notes. In 
his Preaching in Medieval England (1926) and Literature and Pul- 
pit in Medieval England (1933), Dr. G. R. Owst has already shown 


[ 395 J 
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what and how sermons can contribute to a knowledge and under. 
standing of medieval England. By so doing he has also indirectly 
revealed to what extent sermons might illumine the Weltanschau- 
ung of any age, whether crucial or not. Notwithstanding their great 
value, however, sermons as historical sources have their dangers. In 
many periods, only certain types of homilies have been preserved or 
made extensively available through being printed. Issues that “try 
men’s souls” may have engrossed all attention in these surviving 
homilies. Failure to remember this perhaps has led to the neglect 
of other materials which disregard what historians have assumed to 
be the absorbing and exclusive concern of the time. In consequence, 
the attempt to reconstruct the history of such a period through the 
use of sermons alone would resemble the history of a country during 
an epidemic, based entirely on medical records. Such a caution is 
particularly appropriate for the very period when the sermons, on 
which these notes were taken, were being preached. 

Anyone at all familiar with the years 1660-66 knows that it was a 
critical epoch in the realm of English religion and politics. Because 
of this, the sermons regarded as most worthy of attention and study 
are those which in one way or another reflect the crises and prepon- 
derant issues. To students whose acquaintance with the sermons of 
‘the Restoration is limited to sulphurous diatribes on the anniver- 
sary of the Gunpowder Plot, to the frenzied royalism inspired by 
the commemoration of the death of Charles I, to the pontifical, in- 
tricate, and measured sonorities of the great divines in the royal 
chapel, to the loyal, even subservient, protestations in the assize 
sermons of county parsons, or, for that matter, to many discourses 
delivered on nonpolitical occasions, these sermon notes may come 
as a genuine surprise. They reveal a world in which neither popery 
nor dissent, neither treason nor passive obedience, had driven men 
frantic. They reveal an England not less remote from plots of what- 
soever kind than from London. In fine, they reveal an environment 
in all probability characteristic of the greater part of England. 

Specifically, these sermon notes contain a steady stream of moral 
exhortations; and the observations and exegeses bear striking resem- 
blance to those contained in many a sermon heard today in village 
churches throughout the United States. Simple and unpretentious, 
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the preachers taught a morality and an ethics still basic for the sub- 
stance of innumerable discourses. Not less modern than the teach- 
ing was the very mode of expression. A good name is more to be 
desired than great riches; man cannot serve both God and the devil; 
keep the Sabbath holy—these and a score of similar tags and admoni- 
tions sustained the preacher and edified the congregation. Although 
varied, the texts used by all the preachers largely epitomized the 
moral, ethical, and evangelical stress of the sermons. Now and then, 
if we may depend on the authors of these memoranda, a parson took 
pains to underscore the duties of subjects and to emphasize obedi- 
ence to established authority in church and state, but such counsel 
in this series seems to have been as rare as denunciations of popery. 
Liturgical and theological disquisitions were conspicuously absent 
(or at least made no impression on these members of the congrega- 
tion). Moreover, equally unnoticed in the notes was any attention, 
even obliquely, to social conditions. | 

Rather, the listeners learned that they must be born in Christ; 
otherwise they were not his subjects. They must have faith in and 
obey God. “God makes a contract with man concerning his eternall 
salvation:’ “A husbandman is not more pleased with a good crope of 
corne or a mother in her thriving child then God” with an increase 
of holiness. Occasionally some contemporary circumstance seemed 
to influence the choice of text or the tone of the discourse, which, 
however, never showed hysteria, so far as the notes reveal. During 
the great London plague, the preacher called upon his congregation 
to repent, since life was so uncertain. In 1666, when the country was 
rather restless and men feared that the Presbyterians might ally 
themselves with the Dutch to overthrow the existing government, 
one preacher based his homily on the story of David and Absalom— 
a theme which more than once sufficed to disguise, ever so thinly, 
references to contemporaneous political troubles. 

In addition, these notes also throw some light upon sermon tech- 
nique and ecclesiastical practice. It is clear, for instance, that the 
future Earl of Huntingdon and his fellow annotators, whether in 
one church or in many but probably the former, listened to a fairly 
large number of preachers. On the basis of scanty evidence, all ap- 
pear to have been orthodox alike in their theology and their poli- 
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tics. Without remarkable exegetical or homiletic skill, all displayed 
thoroughly literate talents. The writers often put down notes in 
Latin and French, with, however, no hint concerning the practice 
of the minister. 

In sum, one is justified in feeling that these notebooks supply 
desirable information concerning the climate of opinion in Res. 
toration England. It is by no means necessary to claim overmuch 
for them in order to see their value in an age of feverish religious 


controversy. 
Y CHARLES FE. MULLETT 





A Statistical Survey of American Fiction, 
1774-1850 


SURVEY of American fiction through the year 1850, based on 
A tabulations’ of facts, reveals a few shortcomings of histories of 
American literature. Moreover, the statistics compiled do not 
confirm some of the broad generalizations that have been made, 
particularly in reference to the so-called minor writers. These gen- 
eralizations have usually been based on too few titles and inadequate 
bibliographical resources. They emanate from the study of the 
works that seem readable today and neglect the rest—the majority 
of the titles published. An analysis of all the titles yields results that 
vary considerably from those obtained after an examination of a 
select few. 

Table I enumerates the numbers of separately published titles, by 
decades, considered in this survey. The use of the term “American 
fiction” is restricted to works by Americans and by the few foreign- 
born writers who claimed America as their home. Titles and edi- 
tions published outside the United States are not included. 


TABLE I 


A few points will be briefly discussed, to illustrate what can be 
learned from the tables. Further study of the tables will disclose 
others. 


The puritanical attitude of early readers, according to some his- 
torians, was one of the major obstacles that had to be surmounted 
before novels and tales were accepted. Proof of such an attitude has 
been offered in the form of quotations from contemporary sources, 
giving the scathing attacks on novel reading and its evil influence 
on readers, especially feminine readers. This attitude was overcome, 


The tables are based on nearly 1,400 titles in L. H. Wright, American Fiction, 1774- 
1850: A Contribution toward a Bibliography (1939). 
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we are told, by offering the lighter reading under the guise of let- 
ters, histories, moral tales, and true stories. 

During the first five decades in Table I, there was a total of ninety 
titles of fiction. To assume that ninety titles in fifty years could call 
forth such a flood of criticism is unreasonable. Therefore, the greater 
part of the criticism must have been directed at the so-called novels 
and “‘true stories” in the magazines of the period.’ Few of the literary 
historians mention the fugitive fiction in magazines, but the major- 
ity of the historians accept the contemporary criticism as intended 
only for the separately published fiction. 

Table II shows that thirty-three, or more than one-third, of the 
ninety titles published in the first five decades, had the word “‘novel” 
or “tale” printed on their title-pages, and that only sixteen were de- 
scribed as “letters” or “history:’ Furthermore, only fourteen titles 
before 1820 were qualified as “a true story,’ “founded on fact,’ or 
“founded on an incident,’ and only one title was offered as a “moral 
tale?’ 

The percentages of types, based on Table II, follow: 

TABLE III 


Percentage Percentage 


SOC ere ee ee , 
Sketches 


This table shows that, of 1,377 titles published, thirty-two and one- 
half per cent were offered as tales and ten per cent as romances. Many 
short stories were called novels on their title-pages, whereas innu- 
merable one- and two-volume novels were designated as tales. 

All literary histories treat the recognized major writers through 
1850 with respect, allotting ample space to them and calling atten- 
tion to their influence on American fiction. The so-called minor 


*E L. Mott (A History of American Magazines [1930-38], I, 67) makes the following 
statement on the presumption that each early magazine was read by more than one 
person, and no doubt he is right: “It may be noted that the influence of the magazines 
was probably out of proportion to the actual number of copies printed.’ 

The circulation of magazines was greatly stimulated by Henry Carey, in the late 
eighteenth century, by introducing field agents “to bring literature to the thousands 
of readers in remote sections.’ (Lea and Febiger, One Hundred and Fifty Years of Pub- 
lishing, 1785-1935 [1935], p. 16.) 
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writers have not fared so well. One chapter usually takes care of a 
goodly number, or else those mentioned are relegated to a few pages 
at the end of a chapter. The majority have yet to be mentioned be. 
tween the two covers of a literary history. 

“There is little to note in American fiction between the close of 
Brown’s career and the beginning of Cooper’s,” says one historian. 
The period is then disposed of in six sentences, mentioning three 
titles. The quotation just given comes very close to defining the gen- 
eral attitude taken by literary historians toward all lesser writers, 
The Asylum; or, Alonzo and Melissa, by Isaac Mitchell, is admitted 
by the historian in question to have been popular, but is dismissed 
as ‘‘an absurd romance.’ One would like to know what titles of 
present-day fiction, demanding at least twenty editions, as did The 
Asylum, will be so labeled a hundred years hence. 

The writings of many of the forgotten authors, true enough, may 
not be literary masterpieces, but the point so often overlooked is the 
contemporary taste for such literature. Publishers did not bring out 
second, third, fourth, and fifth editions of any authors’ titles unless 
the demand justified it. The appended list of best sellers itemizes 
only the titles that reached at least four editions. A brief examina- 
tion of the list shows that the majority of the writers are those who 
receive little or no mention in literary histories. 

To amplify, further, the case for minor writers, two men in this 
class have been chosen. Their titles to 1850 are, in summary, as 
follows: 








1830-39 | 1840-49 





Timothy Shay Arthur Se 41 
Joseph Holt Ingraham 70 

















These two authors wrote 111 of the 765 titles published in the 1840's, 
or approximately one-seventh of the fiction in that decade. How 
many literary histories even mention their names? 

Arthur was a prolific writer: the number of titles before 1850 does 
not approach one-half of his entire output. But his life has been only 
briefly treated, and there is no comprehensive bibliography or check 


® The Cambridge History of American Literature (1917-21), I, 292. 
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list of his writings. Today, the contemporary opinion of Arthur is 
either ignored or considered of no significance. The social historian, 
however, can not dismiss him so easily. 

The number of Ingraham’s titles before 1850 is impressive, but 
only two demanded three editions: The Dancing Feather; or, The 
Amateur Freebooters, a paper-bound thriller, and his two-volume 
novel, Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf. As Ingraham was the author 
of so many titles in the cheap-literature class, he has been passed 
over with hardly a nod of acknowledgment. . 

Regardless of the present attitude toward the blood-and-thunder 
tales before 1850, it was those tales that sired the dime novels of a 
later period. And the significance of the dime novels has now been 
recognized.’ 

The charge has frequently been made that early American writers 
in the field of fiction utilized events, characters, and backgrounds 
that were not American. Perhaps such a generalization has been in- 
fluenced by Cooper’s statement prefaced to Home as Found, that 
“this country, in its ordinary aspects, probably presents as barren a 
field to the writer of fiction ...as any other on earth; we are not 
certain that we might not say the most barren. We believe that no 
attempt to delineate ordinary American life ...in the pages of a 
novel, has been rewarded with success: The statement loses force, 
however, when account is taken of its having been written at a time 
when Cooper was viewing America and his fellow countrymen 
through extremely caustic eyes.’ Table IV attempts to show, under 
very broad subject headings, what the early writers actually used as 
their subject material. 

This classification considers 1,122 titles, or approximately eighty 
per cent of the titles in Table I. The unclassified titles fall in three 


* See Merle Curti, “Dime Novels and the American Tradition; The Yale Review, N.S., 
XXVI, 761-78. 

Ralph Admari (“Ballou, the Father of the Dime Novel; The American Book Collec- 
tor, IV, 121-29) discusses the pioneer work in the field of sensational fiction and the 
men responsible for that type of literature. He shows the influence that Maturin Mur- 
ray Ballou wielded in developing a strong sense of nationalism in American literature. 
According to Admari, Ballou’s Fanny Campbell (1845) sold 80,000 copies in a few 
months, However, it is not included in the appended list of best sellers, because that 
list is based on the number of editions published, not the number of copies. 

5 J. E Cooper, Home as Found (1838), I, iv. 

°T.R. Lounsbury, James Fenimore Cooper (1889), pp. 148-57. 
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groups: first, the collections of short stories of a heterogeneous na- 
ture; second, the title-pages located in the Library of Congress,’ for 
which no copies were located in the census of nineteen libraries 
given in my bibliography; third, the few stories that did not fall into 
any of the classifications adopted. 

The classification being broad, no title was classified more than 
once, even though it dealt with more than one subject. When the 
narrative centered around an event having a separate classification, 
such as the American Revolution, the title was counted under that 
heading. For example, Catherine Sedgwick’s The Linwoods (1835), 
which contains a fine description of social life in New York City at 
the time of the Revolution, is classed with the American Revolution 
and not with “City Life” or “Life and Manners.’ 

The Canadian group is small, inasmuch as the majority of the 
books that related in part to Canada are classed with the American 
Revolution, the French and Indian War, and the War of 1812. 

The frontier group contains the stories of the earliest frontiers, 
follows the westward movement,’ and is rich in Indian material. 

Interest in the wild West seemed to justify dividing the frontier 
group and classifying books relating to the trans-Mississippi regions 
under the heading, “The West.’ 

“Life and Manners” is probably the broadest of all the classifica- 
tions, as it contains, for example, stories of contemporary business, 
moral tales, scandal stories, stories of sport, and romances dominated 
by love interest. It is limited, however, to stories laid in the United 
States after 1789. As already mentioned, the books classed under the 
colonial period, War of 1812, American Revolution, etc., also deal 
with the life and manners of those periods. 

The travel section is distinguished from the ‘‘United States: De- 
scription and Travel” by emphasis, in the former group, on travels 
in many foreign lands as well as in the United States. 

‘Mr. Valta Parma, Curator of the Rare Book Room in the Library of Congress, has 
under his charge a collection of some 40,000 title-pages and cover titles which were 
originally deposited for copyright purposes. This collection is a storehouse of informa- 


tion, as in many instances the copyright clerk penned in the authors’ names on the 
title-pages, even though the books were published anonymously. 


*'To the Mississippi River, from its mouth to the junction with the Ohio, and thence 
continuing north along the present Indiana-Illinois boundary to Lake Michigan. 
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Table V enumerates the subjects that constituted, in each case, 
more than one per cent of the whole. 

In sum, the facts that have been given in the tables point to the 
desirability of broadening the scope of histories of American fiction. 
Many factors contributed to its development. Brown, Cooper, and 


TABLE V 


Percentage Percentage 

American Revolution 
City Life 
Colonial Period Religious 
Domestic Life Sea Tales 
Foreign* Temperance 
Frontier i War of 1812 

The West 


* Does not include Canada, Mexico, and Pacific islands. 


Irving were the large stones in the foundation and Neal, Sedgwick, 
and Thompson the small stones, but Arthur, Ingraham, and Lip- 
pard were essential mortar in the structure. 


LIST OF BEST SELLERS 


(Because the figures for copies sold were not available, the list has 
been based on the number of editions.) 


Arthur, Timothy Shay. Married and Single [cop. 1843]. 4th ed. in 1848 
Six Nights with the Washingtonians (1842). 4th ed. in 1850 
The Mother [cop. 1845]. 4th ed. in 1848 
Belknap, Jeremy. The Foresters, an American Tale (1792). Two issues in 
1831; 1834 
Brackenridge, Hugh Henry. Modern Chivalry (1792-97). Part II (1804-5). 
Parts issued separately and together, gth publication in 1846 
Brainard, John Gardiner Calkins. Letters Found in the Ruins of Fort 
Braddock (1824) [title of 2d and subsequent eds.: Fort Braddock Let- 
ters; or, A Tale of the French and Indian Wars in America]. 4th ed. 
in 1832 
Child, Mrs. Lydia Maria (Francis). Letters from New York (1843). 10th 
ed. in 1849. Her ed Ser. of the Letters (1846) reached its 11th ed. in 
1850. 
Philothea: A Romance (1836). 4th issue in 1848 
Bourne, George. Lorette. The History of Louise, Daughter of a Canadian 
Nun (1833). 6th ed. in 1834 
Cooper, James Fenimore. Several of his titles exceeded four eds. 


Davis. 
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Davis, Charles Augustus. Letters of J. Downing, Major (1834). 10th ed. 
in 1836 
Fay, Theodore Sedgwick. Norman Leslie (1835). 4th ed. (2d reprint of 
ed ed.) in 1841 
The Female Wanderer (1820). 4th ed. in 1829 
Follen, Mrs. Eliza Lee (Cabot). Sketches of Married Life (1838). 4th ed. 
in 1847 
Foster, Mrs. Hannah (Webster). The Coquette (1797). 1833 ed. called goth 
ed. on title-page;’ 1840 Boston ed. also called goth ed. 
Hale, Mrs. Sarah Josepha (Buell). Sketches of American Character (1829). 
8th ed. in 1843 
Hildreth, Richard. The Slave; or, Memoirs of Archy Moore (1836). 7th 
ed. in 1848 
The History of Constantius & Pulchera (1795). 9th ed. in 1831 
Irving, Washington. Several of his titles exceeded four eds. 
Judson, Mrs. Emily (Chubbuck). Alderbrook: A Collection of Fanny 
Forester’s Village Sketches (1847). gth ed. in 1850 
Kennedy, John Pendleton. Horse Shoe Robinson (1835). 4th ed. in 1836 
Kirkland, Mrs. Caroline Matilda (Stansbury). 4 New Home—Who’ll 
Follow? Or, Glimpses of Western Life (1839). 4th ed. in 1850 
Lafitte; or, The Baratarian Chief (1827). 5th appearance in 1838 (issued 
with Sophia; or, The Girl of the Pine Woods) 
Lee, Mrs. Hannah Farnham (Sawyer). Elinor Fulton (1837). 11th ed. in 
1837 
Three Experiments of Living (1837). 21st ed. in 1846 and a reprint 
of the 19th ed. in 1847 
Lippard, George. The Quaker City (1844). 5 eds. 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. Hyperion (1839). 8th ed. in 1850 
Outre-Mer, Nos. 1-2 (1834-35). 4th complete ed. in 1850 
Longstreet, Augustus Baldwin. Georgia Scenes (1835). gth reprint in 1850 
Manvill, Mrs. P. D. Lucinda; or, The Mountain Mourner (1807). 6th ed. 
in 1839 
Mayo, William Starbuck. Kaloolah; or, Journeyings to the Djébel Kumri 
(1849). 5th ed. in 1850 
Melville, Herman. Omoo (1847). 5th ed. in 1847 
Ty pee (1846). 4th ed. in 1849 
Mitchell, Isaac. The Asylum; or, Alonzo and Melissa (1811). 18 dated eds. 
to 1846, and two eds. without dates but probably published before 
1850 
Neal, Joseph Clay. Charcoal Sketches; or, Scenes in the Metropolis (1838). 
gth ed. in 1845 


*R.L, Shurter (““Mrs. Hannah Webster Foster and the Early American Novel;’ Ameri- 
can Literature, 1V, 307) says: “Actually this was the thirteenth edition of the work:’ 
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Paulding, James Kirke. The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan (1812). 5th ed. in 1835, 
The Dutchman’ Fireside (1831). 5th ed. in 1845, 
Rowson, Mrs. Susanna (Haswell). Charlotte: A Tale of Truth (1794). 78th 
ed. in 1850” 
The Fille de Chambre (1794) [title changed in 1814 ed. to Re. 
becca; or, The Fille de Chambre}. 6th ed. in 1831 
Sargent, Lucius Manlius. His various “temperance tales” not included, 
as they were published for free distribution as much as for actual sale, 
with the totals reaching into thousands. For example, My Mothers 
Gold Ring (183), a short story of twenty-four pages, was in its “119th 
thousand” in 1839. 
Sedgwick, Catharine Maria. The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man 
(1836). 6th ed. in 1847 
Sigourney, Mrs. Lydia Howard (Huntley). Sketches (1834). 6th ed. in 1844 
Simms, William Gilmore. The Yemassee (1835). 4th ed. in 1844 
Smith, Seba. The Life and Writings of Major Jack Downing (1833). gth 
ed. in 1835, 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth (Beecher). The Mayflower (1843). 4th ed. 
in 1846 
Tales of the Revolution (1835). 4th ed. in 1844 
Tenney, Mrs. Tabitha (Gilman). Female Quixotism (1801). 4th ed. in 1841 
Thompson, Daniel Pierce. The Green Mountain Boys (1839). 5th ed. in 
1850 
May Martin; or, The Money Diggers (1835). 5th ed. in 1850 
Ware, William. Letters of Lucius M. Piso, from Palmyra (1833) [later eds. 
published with title, Zenobia; or, The Fall of Palymra}. 8th ed. in 1850 
Weld, J. H. (attrib. author). Fourth Experiment of Living (1837). At least 
sinensis lial LYLE H. WRIGHT 
*R. W. G. Vail (“Susanna Haswell Rowson, the Author of Charlotte Temple?’ in 


American Antiquarian Society Proceedings, N.S., XLII, pt. 1, pp. 47-160) describes some 
160 editions. 





The Scott Letters in the Huntington Library 


HE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY has one hundred and two letters of Sir 

Walter Scott, all in the original manuscript except two which are 
contemporary copies. Seventy-nine are to Scott’s brother Thomas 
and members of his family. These letters, as Sir Herbert Grierson 
points out’ in his edition of the letters, are of great interest and im- 
portance in filling out the story of Scott’s relations with his rather 
helpless and erratic brother ‘Tom. Seven written to John Wilson 
Croker deal with the recovery of the lost regalia of Scotland—an 
episode which excited Sir Walter’s romantic imagination to the ut- 
most. The other sixteen are addressed to miscellaneous corre- 
spondents: Charles Erskine, John James Masquerier, Sarah Smith, 
Matthew Weld Hartstonge, John Richardson, John Wilson Croker, 
William Laidlaw, John Martin Longman, TT: Colley Grattan, Wil- 
liam Chisholm, Thomas Maidment, Lord Byron, a correspondent 
identified by Grierson as John Cam Hobhouse, and one uniden- 
tified correspondent. Grierson has printed, either in whole or in 
part and frequently from secondary sources, eighty-nine of the hun- 
dred and two letters. The thirteen letters not found in Grierson 
are printed here entire. While several have comparatively little in- 
trinsic value, they all have some importance as part of the corre- 
spondence of an eminent writer; and, moreover, completion of 
the record of the letters of Scott in the Huntington collection has 
seemed desirable. 

In addition to the unpublished letters there are twenty-four 
which, upon firsthand study of the manuscripts, show discrepancies 
between the original and the printed version. Professor Grierson 
has explained the reasons for these variations and omissions, at sev- 
eral points in his text, but chiefly in the Editor’s Preface to Volume 
VII (1821-23), for in an appendix to this volume he prints from the 
Huntington collection letters of an earlier date which had come to 
his attention too late to be included in their proper places. ‘Those 
letters which had never before been published in any form are accu- 
rately printed and present no problem, but those which had pre- 
viously been used in Lockhart’s Life or in Douglas’s Familiar Letters 

1 The Letters of Sir Walter Scott (12 vols.; London, 1932-37). 


[319] 
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Grierson had already reprinted, in earlier volumes, from those two 
sources. Students of Scott are now well aware of Lockhart’s manipu- 
lation of the letters when writing the Life.’ He selected from the 
mass available to him such material as he wished to use and pub- 
lished it according to early-nineteenth-century standards, changing, 
omitting and combining, and telescoping (or “contaminating’’) at 
pleasure. The two-volume Familiar Letters, published by David 
Douglas in 1890, was of course only a selection, and was by no means 
accurate in its text. One cannot be certain, for example, that, be- 
cause the first sentence in Douglas or Lockhart corresponds with the 
first sentence in the manuscript, the rest of the text will follow with 
equal precision. Yet this was an assumption which Grierson seems 
to have felt he must make. Again, the postmark and the address of a 
letter, which do not appear in the photostat of the text, may furnish 
information as to the place and date of writing and the identity of 
the correspondent. A hitherto undated and fairly important frag- 
ment published in the Croker Papers, when read in its context 
in the manuscript, can be dated after January 20, 1817. A very im- 
portant letter to Tom Scott, concerning the authorship of Waver- 
ley, when read in manuscript, reveals most convincingly the nature 
of the liberties that Lockhart allowed himself with Sir Walter’s 
correspondence. 

Consequently, Grierson was faced with serious difficulties in 
reprinting the Huntington letters. In addition to the handicap of 
distance and inadequate time and of working from incomplete 
photostats, there was also the irritating problem of repetition, if 
the inaccurate and fragmentary letters in earlier volumes were to be 
supplanted by full and accurate versions later on. The plan adopted 
was to note omissions and occasionally to summarize them or to give 
cross references to fragments in other volumes—a procedure the 
results of which are not entirely satisfactory and which not infre- 
quently perpetuates the faults of the earlier editions. 

Hence, when the manuscripts show variations from Grierson’s 
printed text other than those of punctuation, which Scott almost 
ignored, and spelling—he suited spelling to his own inclination in 


* Davidson Cook, “Lockhart’s Treatment of Scott’s Letters;’ Nineteenth Century, CIl, 
382-08. 
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such matters as freind, ending past tenses with d instead of the nor- 
mal ed, etc.—it has not seemed amiss to publish the variant readings 
based on the original letter and to enable the reader, by means of 
cross references, to piece together the text of a given letter into a 
continuous and accurate whole. Many small and seemingly unim- 
portant points have been included in order that the reader might 
be sure, except for spelling and punctuation, of a thoroughly accu- 
rate text. All passages from the original manuscripts printed in this 
article, however, follow those originals even in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization—with the exceptions that superior letters are 
lowered, periods are always used in the case of such abbreviations 
as “Mr.” and “‘Mrs.;’ and periods are supplied when punctuation 
is missing at the ends of sentences. Crossed-out words are generally 
ignored. 

Even had space permitted it would have been unwise to reprint 
completely all of the thirty-seven letters dealt with here, for, read 
without the illuminating comment from Grierson’s overwhelming 
store of information, they become lifeless and inorganic fragments. 
Anyone using the following compilation will observe, moreover, 
how large a proportion of the detail contained in it has been drawn 
from the Grierson edition. The compilation is presented, indeed, 
merely as an appendix or supplement to his work. 

The letters are grouped thus: A. Letters to Thomas Scott and His 
Family; B. Letters to Croker Concerning the Regalia Episode; C. 
Letters to Miscellaneous Correspondents Published by Grierson; D. 
Letters to Miscellaneous Correspondents Not Published by Grier- 
son. Within each group the arrangement is chronological. Added to 
D is an unpublished letter found at the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library in Los Angeles, and now printed by permission 


of the University of California. 
MILDRED LAMBERT 


JAMEs T: HILLHOUSE 
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SECTION A 


Letters to Thomas Scott and His Family 


To Thomas Scott June 20 [1808] 


Vol. II, p. 74. In the first sentence the omitted passage reads: of Miss 
Grahams obliging offer to take charge of a letter. 


Ibid., p. 75, 1. 4. The omitted passage reads: If you can live on your pay 
and other contingencies the mortgage on the property may be cleared off 
before the term of payment arrives. 


Ibid., 1. 8. For and read: so I. 

Ibid., 1. 12. After set insert: seriously. 
Ibid., 1. 13. For dramatists read: Drama. 
Ibid., 1. 20. For it, J read: I. 

Ibid., 1. 21. For mighty read: weighty. 


Ibid., 1. 23. The omitted passage is the paragraph, “We have excellent 
news today from Spain... like real History in the land of Romance.’ 
which is printed as a postscript: Excellent news today... 


Tbid., ll. 31-32. For easier to find armies than generals read: more easy for 
them to find armies than Leaders. 


Ibid., 1. 33. After moment insert: but where is he to be found. 


Ibid., ll. 33-37. For It is, however, a consolation, that though the grandees 
of the earth, when the post of honour becomes the post of danger, may 
be less ambitious of occupying it, there may be some hidalgo among read: 
It is however a consolation that when the post of honour becomes the 
post of danger the Grandees of the earth are less ambitious of occupying 
it & there may be some Hidalgo in. 


Ibid., p. 76, 1. 1. For Pelayo read: Pelagio. 
Ibid., 1. 6. After gorges insert: & defiles. 


Ibid., 1.7. After romance. insert: 

Charlotte is just returnd from Ashestiel where she has left the Infan- 
try—all well—and kindly remembering their cousins. She joins me in 
warmest joy to Mrs. Scott on your promotion which John Hay (to whom 
you are greatly obliged) communicated in the kindest manner. I have 


* The year 1808 has been added in pencil at the top of the manuscript. 
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great hope one day or other to hail you Deputy Governor of Man. only 
remember Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia. 

I understand Forman makes some hesitation about accepting the com- 

sition; he is not however in a situation to give trouble but it is right 
you should be on your guard. Genl. Stuarts liberal gift was I believe to 
be secured for your wife & children: some deed of mortgage will therefore 
be necessary to that effect. You will of course learn how this is to be done 
& see that we do not miss stays as the General might reflect on Campbell 


and me. Believe me Dear ‘Tom Yours truly 


Edinr. goth June WALTER SCOTT 


Mrs. Hay tells me that besides the Company of late Andrew Forbes the 
Duke makes you wellcome to the use of his house. I hope however this 
last favour will not lead too much to expences in your establishment. 


Ibid., p. 76, 1. 8. The paragraph beginning James Hogg has driven his 
pigs to a bad market. is from a letter, to Thomas Scott, written November 
19, 1808. Cf. below, p. 324, the passage to be inserted at II, 131, 1. 34. 

To Thomas Scott Nov. 19, 1808 


Vol. II, p. 131, 1. 3. For power read: powers. 


Ibid., 1. 8. For upon the publication read: upon publication. 


Ibid., 1. 10. For with read: to. 
Ibid., 1. 22. For Bear read: brute. 
Ibid., 1. 26. For late articles read: last reviews. 


Ibid., 1. 28. After them. insert: 

Now to your own matters—Scott Moncrieff rates the pipe of port at 
£120 on credit, £108 or £110 if paid within the six months. I therefore 
owe you for that & the whiskey a balance of £15 or thereabouts which I 
will either remit or dispose of here as you direct. Mr. Dun regularly de- 
liverd the bundle of papers—1l have put those respecting Law into Fer- 
gusons hands not being myself able to say what ought to be destroyd 
what given up. Mr. Wright tells me that all accounts have been collected 
excepting such as cannot be got without action. As he cannot act as agent 
himself & is besides desirous to resign the trust it will be necessary you 
instruct Mr. Hathorn or some other agent on your account to settle with 
him. I have no interest in keeping the Trust longer in dependence (all 
the composition Bills being duly retired) only I think some expence may 
be saved by selling the house under it. The balance of the price will I fear 
be more than exhausted by Laws composition, so that the accounts out- 
standing will be the only fund of reversion, to the best of my present 
recollection. 
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The Division of the court into chambers has proved extremely useful 
in expediting business—we are now going on with great dispatch. 


Ibid.,ll. 34-35. For Yours affectionately, W. S. read: Mrs. Scott joins in best 
love to Mrs. Scott & your family; all ours are well & Sophia talks of writ- 
ing a letter to her cousin when I send a parcel. We left them behind us at 
Ashestiel. You may trust me that when I come to see you in Barataria 
I will chuse serene weather. I am very sorry for poor Livingst[one tho]ugh 
I never saw him. His friend & [MS torn] James Hogg has also driven his 
pigs to a bad market. I am endeavouring [MS torn] a pis aller to have him 
made an Excise officer that station being with respect to Scottish geniuses 


“the grave of all the Capulets” witness Adam Smith, Burns &c &c. Yours 


ever truly WALTER Scott 


Edinr. 19th Novemr. 1808 


Carmichael has been enquiring about your cargo of coffee & will let you 
know the result. 


To Thomas Scott [January 30, 1809?] 


Vol. VII, p. 425. The postmark, Jan. 30, on this letter verifies Grierson’s 
conjectural dating. 


To Mrs. Thomas Scott December 27, 1809 
Vol. II, p. 272, 1. 8. Before anticipated insert: had. 


Ibid., 1. 10. For Hume’, notwithstanding read: Hume’s disease notwith- 
standing. 


Tbid.,1. 15. The omitted passage reads: We had a very handsome compli- 
ment from Mr. Wright of which it is proper you should know the history 
as it might be easily misrepresented. At settling accompts with Lord Aber- 
corn he wishd to press on me the salary during the months I had held 
his Lordships commission but which of course I declined peremptorily 
& thought no more about it till I was surprized at Xmas to receive a very 
handsome plated supper tray directed to Mrs. Scott. Tom will be glad 
to hear that Carmichael has come well off under the Commission—he 
gets £50 a year annuity & retains his situation under me which will be 
made worth upwards of £300. 

Jack has not returnd from Nottinghame though I duely expect him. 


Ibid., 1. 24. For shall read: will. 

Ibid., 1. 27. For lessons read: lesson. 

Ibid., 1. 28. For Adam read: Adams. 

Ibid., p. 273, 1. 3. Before so omit: it. 

Ibid., 1.7. The omitted passage reads: My wife with the little ones desire 











ou 
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to be rememberd in all love & affection & Sophia sends her compliments 
to Jessie. Yours very affectionately with all Compliments of the season. 


Edinr. 27 Decr. 1809. WALTER SCOTT 


I hope to hear from Tom soon & wish to know how he likes his annuity. 
Love to him— 


To Thomas Scott May 1 [1810] 
Vol. VII, p. 437, 1. 21. For date read: state. 
Ibid., p. 438, 1. 23. For spoken read: spoke. 
Vol. II, p. 336, 1. 12. For in an army read: on an airing. 
Ibid.,1. 16. For disbanding read: disbanded. 
Ibid., 1. 21. For Tanneguy read: Tanguy. 
Ibid., p. 337, 1. 2. For Johnson’ read: Johnstones. 
Ibid., 1. 3. For Johnson read: Johnstone. 


Ibid., ll. 8-10. The omitted passage, in 1. 8, and the remainder of the let- 
ter, read: I mentiond this in my last & we are now far advanced. A packet 
of any (reasonable) weight will reach me post free by addressing to me 
under cover to Francis Freling Esq General Post Office London who will 
endorse it to me. Mrs. Scott joins in kind love to Mrs. T: Scott & the little 


ones & I ever am yours affectionately. Water Scott 


Edinr. 13 May 


Although the larger part of the following letter is to be found in Grier- 
son, it is reprinted in full, since the material on Waverley is of very consid- 
erable importance and since no adequate idea of it could be given merely 
by the use of notes. The letter appears in Grierson in two places: at III, 
502-3, where the Waverley material is reprinted from Lockhart, who had 
selected (with very significant excisions), emended, and arranged; and 
at VII, 477-78, where the business matter of the letter, which Lockhart 
had omitted entirely, is extracted by Grierson from the Huntington 
original. Lockhart’s omissions in the sections he published are italicized, 
and his changes in phrasing indicated in footnotes. The date, “[Oct. 
1814];’ that Grierson assigns to the material from Lockhart, apparently 
on the basis of Lockhart’s introductory phrases, “On the publication of 
the third edition, I find him writing thus ’ is some two months too 
early. The extract at VII, 477, is, however, correctly dated. 





Dear Tom To Thomas Scott December 9g, 1814 


Not having an answer to my last of goth September I write again & lest 
my letter has not reachd you recapitulate the contents briefly. A novel 
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here calld Waverley has had enormous success. I sent you a copy & will 
send you another with the Lord of the Isles which will be out at Christ. 
mas—The success which it has had with some other circumstances has 
induced people 


To lay the Bantling at a certain door 
Where lying store of faults they would fain‘ heap more 


You will judge® for yourself how far such a report has probability* but by 
no means give it the weight of your opinion in your transatlantic public’ 
For you must know there is also a counter-report that you® have written 
the said Waverley & I conceive the report may be useful to you thus far. 
Send me a novel intermixing your excellent’ and natural humour with 
any incidents & descriptions of scenery which you may see” particularly 
with characters and traits of manners. I will give it all the cobbling that 
is necessary” and write it over again should that be required and if you 
do but decently exert yourself I have not the least doubt that” it will be 
worth £500 & to encourage your labours* you may when you send the 
manuscript draw on me for £100 at 30 days“ sight so that your labours 
will at any rate not be quite thrown away.—The novel must run to three 
volumes ordinary novel size—like Miss Edgeworths size. Our cash ac- 
compt will stand pretty nearly thus—I am your crer. by Mrs. Scotts Drat. 
from Cork 








Advanced to make up your paymt. to the £60. 0. o 
paymr. 95 
By paid Drat. Mrs. Scott on Mr. Scott 
of Ayre 4 
Recd. including next quarters paymt. 
one year of 159 o 0 
your salary reaching with income tax 
off to about 119 
Ballance against you £40 


Of which £40 this letter shall be a sufficient quittance & discharge as I 
suppose you will want it for the expence of the campaign. The fact is 
I sent Mrs. S. a drat. upon London for £100 which did not reach her the 
Advocates frank having been directed Yorke instead of Corke so it came 


* Lockhart: they’d fain 5 Lockhart: guess ® Lockhart: credibility 
* Lockhart: give the weight of your opinion to the Transatlantic public. 
5 Scott’s italics. ® Lockhart: exuberant Lockhart: scenery you may see 


“In the MS “and write it... be required” is inclosed between x-signs and stricken 
out in pencil. 


” Lockhart: least doubt it will be % Lockhart: fifty days’ 
8 Lockhart: encourage you 
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back & I always meant £40 for the expence of her voyage. The quarterly 
payment after that of January shall be made in any manner you please 
to direct. 

In the meanwhile pray please to exert your energies*—you have more 
fun and descriptive talent than most people and all that you want in the 
mere practice of composition I can supply or the devil must be in it. Keep 
this matter a dead secret and look knowing when Waverley is spoken. 
You may believe I dont want to make you the author of a book you have 
never seen but if people will suppose it upon their own judgement & if 
upon their own judgement they will give £500 for you to try your hand 
in a novel I do not see you are a pins point the worse. If you are not Sir 
John Falstaff you are as good a man as he and may therefore face Sir John 
Collville of the Dale. If you write a very bad novel why you have lost and 
Ihave lost {£100 which I shall not be so sorry for as for my error in judge- 
ment—I tremble at the thought of my letter of the 30th having got into 
other hands. My kind love attends Mrs. Scott. Our family are all well 
as is the Major & my mother. Mind your Manuscript attends the Drat. 
If sent by the regular packet it may be sent under cover to Francis Free- 
ling Esq. Post Office London. I do not know whether it be necessary to 
tell you I am perfectly ser[iJous in the plan herein chalked out and confi- 
dent that in two or three months you might clear the cobs. I beg my com- 
pliments to the scalping heroe” who is afraid of Jeffreys scalping knife. 


Ever yours affectionately on 


Edinr. gth Decr. 1814 


To Thomas Scott May 15, 1816 


Vol. IV, p. 231, 1. 6. After as insert: he weatherd it and. 


Ibid., ll. gq-11. The sentence after bed. should read: On Thursday they 
sent me an express to Abbotsford—about two o’clock the man set off & 
reachd me at 9. 


Ibid., 1. 13. Before died omit: had. 


Ibid., 1. 18. Before health omit: her. 


% Lockhart rearranges this paragraph as follows: You have more fun and descriptive 
talent than most people; and all that you want—i.e. the mere practice of composition— 
Ican supply, or the devil’s in it. Keep this matter a dead secret, and look knowing when 
Waverley is spoken of. If you are not Sir John Falstaff, you are as good a man as he, and 
may therefore face Colville of the Dale. You may believe I don’t want to make you the 
author of a book you have never seen; but if people will, upon their own judgment, 
suppose so, and also on their own judgment give you £500 to try your hand on a novel, 
I don’t see that you are a pin’s-point the worse. Mind that your MS. attends the draft. 

* Lockhart: to the hero 
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Ibid.,1. 19. For ever you read: you ever. 
Ibid., 1. 21. After up insert: as our brothers. 


Ibid., 1. 26—p. 232, 1. 6. For The funeral ...W.S. read: 


After the funeral which took place yesterday I asked Hay Donaldson 
and Mr. Macculloch to look over his papers in case there should have 
been any testamentary provision but none such was found. My mother 
says that Jack made a will in favour of our sister Anne & lodged it with 
the Doctor many years ago giving my mother herself the liferent & our 
sister the fee of his property. But no such thing has been found nor do] 
think he had any intention of altering the destination of the law which 
divides his effects between his surviving brothers.” 

I have had the charge of his cash matters in a great measure since he 
sold out of the army & can account distinctly for all his fortune excepting 
about the price of an ensigncy which I have heard him complain he never 
secured from Ross & Ogilvie. I will send you an accurate note of the sums 
in which it consists tomorrow or next day meanwhile I will only state 
generally that there was found upwards of £ 100 in his repositories & £400 
in Sir William Forbes’s house and about £4500 besides more than one 
half of which he lent me to assist in purchasing a property joining with 
Abbotsford. The rest is partly lent to Miss Rutherford (about £400) to 
assist her to purchase a house—partly to Mr. W. Erskine (£400) partly toa 
gentleman on heritable security (not extended but I have the title deeds) 
about £1200. All the funds are well secured & I will be responsible for 
making them effectual & by my next which may reach you as soon as this 
I will show you how they arise & in what order the moiety may be drawn 
or remitted to you. In the mean time should it be convenient to you to 
draw on me for £500 at a fortnights sight I will take to retire the draught 
and I concurr what remains may be remitted in two moieties one at Mar- 
tinmas & one at Whitsunday next. 

In compliance with your wishes I have written earnestly to Lord Mell- 
ville & to the [Duk]e of Buccleuch to get you some [thin]g better than 
your present emp[{lo]yment which must be very odiou[s]. The Duke is 
at Bath far from well & [MS torn]. Lord Mellville has as yet given me 
only a general answer. But I believe I shall succeed either abroad or at 
home. You may be sure I would greatly prefer the latter but all the ave- 
nues to Excise and Customs are cloggd up with Waterloo-men & dis- 


™ This paragraph is an interesting illustration of Lockhart’s habit of tampering with 
the text of the letters. The sentence in his version, “The funeral, which took place yes- 
terday, was decent and private, becoming our father’s eldest son, and the head of a 
quiet family;’ is patched up from the first sentence above and a sentence from the letter 
to Tom Scott, written on May 39, reading, “The funeral was decent & private becoming 
our fathers eldest son & the head of a quiet family’ Cf. VII, 480, Il. 15-17, and below, 
P- 329. 
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appointed clerks turnd out of office upon the peace. This melancholy 
incident will however lay you the foundation of a small independence 
which in the course of a very few years must according to the laws of 
nature be increased by my mothers succession. So that at all events there 
issomething to look to for you & your fine family. I cannot think less than 
between £5000 & £6000 besides what Mr. Macculloch designs to do for 
his sister & what I may have it in my power to do which circumstance may 
render considerable as my worldly matters are in a good way—So that 
were you to return here you would [have] something to live on even were 
you to get no office providing you saved your capital. You may turn these 
matters in your head untill my next when with the aid of Hay Donaldson 
| will put things into figures. My wife & family are well and send a thou- 
sand loves. I have been abroad for some months which has occasiond a 
check in our correspondence. Kind Compliments to Mrs. Scott & believe 


e your affectionate brother 
=? WALTER SCOTT 


To Thomas Scott May 29, 1816 


A complete text of the letter, to Thomas Scott, written May 29, 1816, 
can be obtained by reading in Grierson” as follows: 


Vol. VII, p. 478, from the beginning to the omission indicated on p. 
481, 1. 20. 


Vol. IV, p. 242, ll. 7-25, from Should through connected. 


Vol. VII, p. 481, from the omission indicated (1. 20)" to the omission 
indicated on p. 482, 1. 3. 


Vol. IV, p. 242, from J think (1. 26) to the omission indicated on p. 243, 
l, 1. In this passage, after else (p. 242, 1. 28), insert: which I trust may be 
done either here or in Canada as your wishes shall determine. 


Vol. VII, pp. 482-83, from the omission indicated on p. 482, 1. 3, to 
the end. 


To Mrs. Thomas Scott [Late March, 1817] 


Vol. VII, p. 492. On the part of the postmark which has not been torn 
the date Mar. 24 is legible. 


# See IV, 240, n. 2: “This letter and the one immediately following to Thomas Scott 
are possibly parts of one original but it is now too late to determine. I strongly suspect 
they are really extracts from one letter, but an attempt at amalgamation would have 
been too dangerous.’ 

When Grierson (VII, 478-83) reprints this letter of May 29, 1816, from the Hunting- 
ton manuscript, he makes two brief and unexplained omissions and does not mention 
the fact that two overlapping excerpts from the letter have been printed in IV, 240-42, 
242-43. 

® See also IV, 240-42. 
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To Thomas Scott December 13, 1817 


A complete” text of the letter, to Thomas Scott, written December 13, 
1817, can be obtained by reading in Grierson as follows: 


Vol. VII, p. 493, from the beginning to the omission indicated on p. 
496, 1. 5. 


Vol. V, p. 30, 1. 22, from J should through the omission indicated on 
p- 31, 1. 8. The omission on p. 31, 1. 3, reads: “I presume the languages 
are the most material but mathematics & so forth are always desireable’ 
The omission in 1. 8 reads: “I would have you think seriously of this for 
I fear your sons education—which after all is what he has chiefly to rely 
on in making his way in the world—cannot be conducted excepting im- 
perfectly under such a private tutor as can be sent out from hence” 


Vol. VII, p. 496, 1. 6, from The to the omission indicated in 1. 28. 


Vol. V, p. 31, 1. 9, from J to the omission indicated in the last line. In 
this passage, in 1. 11, for on half-pay read: “on the halfpay:’ In Il. 12-15, 
for Canada ... country read: “Canada on the latter events taking place. 
On the contrary I think it would be highly adviseable that you should in 
that case return to your native country’ In 1. 16 omit soon. In 1. 20, after 
State, insert: “and strangers to their own’ In 1. 22, for this read: “it’’ In 
1. 28 for here read: “in this country?’ 


Vol. VII, p. 496, from the omission indicated in 1. 28 to the omission 
indicated in l. 31. 


Vol. V, p. 31, from the omission indicated in the last line to the omis- 
sion indicated on p. 32, 1. 18. The omitted passage on p. 32, l. 10, reads: 
“At all events you have your establishment in the Isle of Man where you 
might surely live as cheaply as in Canada and be within reach of your 
Scottish freinds:’ In 1. 18, for safe read: “safely:’ The passage omitted in 
this line reads: “If you can at anytime with perfect convenience procure 
me a few seeds of your forest trees they would be very acceptable”’ 


Vol. VII, pp. 496-97, from the omission indicated on p. 496, 1. 31, to 
the end. 


To Thomas Scott Oct. 16 [1819] 


Vol. VI, p. 2, 1. 5. The omitted passage reads: I have every reason to think 
he will suit his profession being very steady as well as good humourd & 
possessing good sound sense with very firm nerves. He is fond of lan- 


»” Cf. V, 33 n.: “The passages omitted from this letter are of little interest. The MS. 


of it came late into my hands.’ See VII, 493-97, where most of these omitted passages 
are reprinted. 
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guages & of mathematics and will be with practice an excellent draughts- 
man things of great consequence in the soldier-craft. In person he is one 
of the finest young men you can see, six feet and an inch in stocking-soles, 
a very handsome face and an athletic person. 


Ibid., 1. 14. The omitted passage reads: It is well meant at least on his 
part though perhaps it may rank H.R.H. amongst those princes who 
were more willing to reward literary merit than fortunate in selecting 
those whom they delighted to honor. You remember Popes ominous lines 


The heroe William and the martyr Charles 
One knighted Blackmore and one pensiond Quarles. 


Ibid., 1. 21. After denote insert: “the radical reformers’ For a hundred 
read: an hundred. 


Ibid., ll. 23-24. For “the doings of the Radical Reformers” read: their 
doings. 


Ibid., 1. 27. After is insert: “now: The omitted passage reads: instead of 
that conceited coxcomb Macconochie. 


Ibid., 1. 28. Omit or three. 


Ibid., 1. 30. The omitted passage reads: Wheras M. never thought of the 
thing that was to be done but how he M should look while he was doing 
it. But now I augur better things of his Majesty’s government in those 
parts as I have the highest opinion of Raes prudence & spirit. 


Ibid., p. 3, ll. 3-4. For well indeed. She read: well—indeed she. 


Ibid., 1. 5. The omitted passage reads: Poor Carpenters death has as you 
observe set my mind at ease respecting the future provision of my family 
and enables me to leave my landed property, which has cost me above 
£35000 and is daily increasing in value, to Walter to maintain his petit 
titre. It will also enable me to be of use to your family if God spare me 
life and health. At present Carpenters succession which may be about 
£40000 so far as we at present know is liferented by his widow. She is 
(“however” stricken out in the MS] in very poor health, but I shall be as 
well pleased that my children do not get money till they have more wit 
to dispose of it. My wife was much distressd at her brothers death but 
she had not seen him for such a length of time that her feelings could not 
be supposed to be very lasting & for myself I could only be grieved so far 
as she felt pain having never known personally the object of her regret. 

I will be particularly glad to have the plants and am much obliged 
both to you & Colonel Norton for the interest you have taken and are 
taking in my hobby. I have now planted near four hundred acres and 
unless I buy more land I shall not have any more planting upon a large 
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scale. So that I will have both the time and desire to make experiments 
on naturalizing foreign trees which has been too little attended to in this 
country. My plantations are allowd of their age to be the finest and most 
flourishing in this country but then the oldest was made in 1813—the 
trees in it are upon an average 10 or 12 feet high rivaling the best & largest 
oaks in the Park of His Majesty of Liliput—what do you say to your 
Transatlantic forests after this— 

We have had a visit from Prince Leopold who has been perigrinating 
through Scotland much pleased with his reception everywhere. As I had 
known him when I was at Paris in 1815 he told me when I waited on him 
as Sheriff of the county that it was his intention to pay me a visit. Mrs, 
Scott had but ten minutes notice of this great event five of which were 
wasted in the stupor of despair when suddenly calling all her wits about 
her she arranged her matters so well & so rapidly that without any attempt 
at show we gave him a flying collation handsomely enough. 


Ibid., 1. 8. For Harry Macdougal read: H. H. MacDougal. 
Ibid., 1. 14. For when read: while. 
Ibid., 1.15. For Charlotte read: Mrs. Scott. 


Ibid., 1. 16. For Mrs. Scott and all the family read: your Mrs. Scott and 
family. 


Ibid., 1. 19. For ever your affectionate brother read: Your affectionate 
Brother. 


To Thomas Scott December g, 1819 
Vol. VI, p. 47, last 1. The omitted passage reads: 


Balance due by me at 4th June 1818 per State renderd.. £1524 2 
REUCUORE 1G FUME TO OE FUME. 6 ooo io occ csc esicitviccecece £49 3 
IR NNN a5: a yarersyareroies sis aisiascinie ees dais bsiera Aieeine 495 
Interest 24 June 1818 to 31 July 1819, one year 37 days 5613 4 1029 2 
PE Is igsk vive viclnieieisian bem neioinres nies a sins 400 
Interest 31 July to 26 October 1819 / 87 days........ 7 gli 629 2 
MMO 6 rss Sa cdseicsswtsials ea aeeerreesenes 143 11 6 
Interest 26 Octr. to 6 Novr. 11 days............+.05. 14 7 485 10 6 
Ber RINE iis cio cptcacntuistomsavoine cesiecs 69 5 5 
554 15 1 
PO OE psetcsenssarcsmevsmener mes nene son cine’ 544 19 
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Ibid., p. 49, 1. 10. The omitted passage reads: The manufacturing districts 
are at present only kept under by main force or the apprehension of it. 
The Glasgow volunteers go about with arms in their hands by day and 
the Radicals drill by night in great bodies. Other parts of the country are 

uiet and seem loyal. Everyone is making all the exertions in their power. 
Clanronald Glengarry and other highland Chiefs have offerd to raise 
their clans & probably by bringing 1000 highlanders into Glasgow gov- 
ernment would at once attain an incorruptible and formidable garrison 
for that dangerous point.’ They have about 4000 volunteers—say 3000 
effective—but they want discipline as yet. In Edinr. the Old Blues are 
once more embodied and are recruiting fast—a very fine sharp-shooting 
corps has been also raised and a troop of 50 or 60 horse under Lord Elcho 
the Commander in Chief. Sir Thomas Bradford has directed the Blues to 
be in readiness to garrison the castle on an hours notice. Amidst all this 
confusion things are I think mending. Parliament is passing strong bills 
respecting seditious meeting and private drills and depdts of pikes & 
other arms. I think the terror of these bills will prevent the disaffected 
from becoming stronger while the loyalists are rousing and becoming 
stronger every day. But I cannot disguise from you the possibility that the 
more desperate may try a brush for it and do some mischief. Perhaps but 
for the lives which must be lost such an attempt meeting with its deserved 
fate would be the best lesson these rascals could receive. 


To Thomas Scott December 23, 1819 
Vol. VI, p. 73, 1. 14. For a read: an. 
Ibid., 1. 23. For the first ts read: was. 


Ibid., ll. 29-30 and n. 2. For Wednesday the 15th read: “Tuesday the 14th” 
Lockhart does not, as Grierson says, correct the manuscript; he merely 
reproduces it correctly. 


Ibid., p. 74, 1. 5. After approached insert: to. 

Ibid., |. 28. For and read: And it was equally remarkable. 

Ibid.,1. 29. For affected read: “‘aflicted”; for other read: “others.” 
Ibid., p. 75, 1. 3. For had read: has. 

Ibid., 1. 15. Omit: “[in this new place}: After mother insert: there. 


Ibid., 1. 17. For very read: singularly. 


Ibid., ll. 17-18. Omit: in death, may not be divided in the grave,—. 


Ibid.,1. 19. Inclose you in brackets. 


Ibid.,1. 29. For mentioned read: wrote you. 
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To [Mrs. Thomas Scott] [1822]” 


and generous disposition and all through indolence and want of reso. 
lution. 

As some counterbalance to these miserable reflections I have the pleas- 
ure to assure you of the good health amiable disposition and fortunate 
progress of my nephew who is without flattery as fine a boy as ever I saw 
in my life as gay as a lark and yet assiducusly attentive to all his little 
duties and lessons. Everyone is fond of him and he seems quite happy & 
when he tires of home he goes down to Mrs. Lockhart who likes him as 
well as we do. His progress in mathematics & natural philosophy gives 
satisfaction to his professors though the studies are rather abstruse for his 
years but I have secured him excellent assistance of an evening at home. 
He is prudent beyond his time of life which seems the effect of early buf. 
feting with the world. His health is excellent. I send him to the riding- 
school every day to secure so much exercise. When the winter classes are 
up he shall learn 


[Reverse side] 

the very midst of the present bloody & inglorious warfare in Ireland 
though not before he had his share of a skirmish in which seven men fell. 
He is now Lieut. on halfpay in the 15th & I mean him to reside on the 
continent (at Berlin) for a year or eighteen months to study french & 


german with other military accomplishments. He has turnd out a very | 


handsome & uncommonly athletic young man & is said to be an active 
& zealous officer. Charles is under the tuition of a very excellent classical 
teacher studying hard I trust to be fit for Oxford as I should like at least 
one scholar amongst us. 

You may be sure we condoled with your distress on the breach which 
Death has made in your hopes & expectations—poor Walter was melan- 
choly for some time but sorrow does not dwell long with childhood. 

Our family are all perfectly well and join in kind remembrance of all 
sorts. I beg you will not fail to apprize me of how these most untoward 
affairs are like to turn out. In my situation ignorant of all particulars it 
would be the height of imprudence to offer an opinion. 

* The first part of this fragment is reprinted by Grierson (VII, 64-65), from Familiar 
Letters, from near the beginning (...I have the pleasure...) to the end (... he shall 
learn), and continues beyond the Huntington manuscript. As far as the two versions 
overlap, they are identical, except for one phrase: MS, “of an evening”; Grierson, for 
an evening. The reverse side of the sheet is unpublished. The date (“10th Feb. 1822”) 
does not appear on the manuscript, nor does the name of the correspondent, Mrs. 
Thomas Scott; but the letter would seem clearly enough to have been addressed to her, 
and also to have been written at about the assigned date. The grief of “poor Walter; 
referred to in the middle paragraph, is apparently for his little sister Barbara, who had 
died on Oct. go, 1821 (VII, 395, n. 1). Grierson (VII, 498-501) also prints, from the Hunt- 
ington MS, a letter, to Mrs. Thomas Scott, of “1oth February [1822];’ the manuscript of 
which is incomplete and imperfect; he thinks the fragment may be a part of this letter. 
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To [Robert]” MacCulloch December 2 [1823] 


My dear Sir 

By your last letter I see the probability of considerable loss upon these 
unhappy accompts at the War office but I never looked for its ending 
otherwise and am only sorry that your poor sisters pension seems in great 
danger. 

I ie agree with you that we must lie bye and wait till these drumbly 
waters clear up. It seems to me very strange that such a balance should be 
due for so many years without its being clear where the debt lies. Lately 
[had an application from the war office to know who were my brothers 
representatives. I mentioned the state of his family and added that his 
son being a minor you or I might be communicated with on his behalf. 
I suppose the purpose is to demand some balance. 

I trouble you with a small cheque for £12 on Coutts. Walter got some 
things (clothes) to about that value which perhaps you will be kind 
enough to see paid as they do not approve of money passing through a 
Cadets hands at Addiscombe. I intended he should come down here at 
Xmas but he expresses an anxious desire to stay if he can get boarded 
with the Professor of fortification in order that he may ply his drawing 
hard—some deficiency in that art he thinks is like to stand betwixt him 
& the Engineers. I have put the matter entirely in his mothers option but 
[rather think she will allow him to stay though at a personal sacrifice. 

Holidays are an idle time however and break in upon the best formd 
resolutions of young people—perhaps you will give a look-out after Walter 
during what we call in Scotland “the daft days:’ He will tell you when 
the little debts are to be paid. I wish him to do with very few plain clothes 
at present as he is growing fast and must be equipd completely next year 
for the East poor fellow where I think he is likely to do us all credit. I am 


always Dear Sir Very much yours 


Edinr. 2 Dec. WALTER SCOTT 
Kind Compliments to your brother David. 


To Walter Scott (nephew) Sept. 22 [1830] 
(Contemporary copy) 


Vol. XI, p. 396. The omitted postscript referred to in n. 2, p. 393, reads: 

I am at this fine place on visit. Anne & Sophia who are both with me 
send kind compliments & Lockhart adds remembrances. I must inform 
you that I am retiring from my office of a principal Clerk of Session in 


"Scott, after writing “to your brother David” in the postscript, addressed this letter 
by mistake to David McCulloch, Esq., Navy Pay Office, London, instead of to Robert. 
Cf. VIII, 274, n. 3. The postmark is Dec. 2, 1823. 
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consequence of some changes in the Court. I am too old a dog to learn 
new tricks. I must retain a considerable part of the salary the rest I must 
sacrifice to ease and constant residence at Abbotsford which will hereafter 
be my constant residence in future will balance any reduction in my 
means by saving the expense of a house in Edinburgh. 


To Mrs. Thomas Scott November 2, 1830 


Vol. XI, p. 409, 1. 31. The omitted passage” reads: 

I saw Ardwall lately he remained two or three days with me. He is 
much distressed poor fellow and I fear has some mortifications to submit 
to. But I trust his affairs will be put to rights again and that with a few 
months patience he will get through very well. 


Ibid., p. 410, 1. 7. The omitted passage reads: 

My kindest love to your three graces Eliza™ particularly with whom 
I am best acquainted. I hope we shall meet next summer though how 
that is to be I know as little as how the troubles are to end in Kent. I get 
a very bad traveller and am much crippled with infirmity though thank 
God I feel no pain. It takes two men to put me on a poney and then I feel 
little would tumble me off again. 

There is no help for it. Folks must get old or die but I would prefer the 
last to total failure even of body and mind would be much worse. 

Here I am however pretty much the old animal still & your 


To Mrs. Thomas Scott August 15 [1831]” 


My dear Mrs. Scott 

I have but indifferent health of late which I cannot complain But 
something there is like a tendency[?] of blood to the head and to gua[r]d 
against the consequences I am put on a rigid diet as to animal food & 
fermented liquor both being prohibited to my great displeasure. Dr. 
Abercrombie talks of my going to Naples this winter but I think there 
are reasons very likely to keep me at home. There is one thing I should 
like ill and that is to mis[s] poor Walter if as we were held to hope he 
should get home for a month or two. At any rate his bill upon me must 
be suitably provided for me[?] and if you will apprize Mr. Robert Caddell 
Book seller of the arrival in Autumn|?] of any such bill he has my instruc- 

* Cf. XI, 409, n. 3, where Grierson says of this omission: “Further on the political 
situation’ “Ardwall” is Mrs. Scott’s brother, James MacCulloch of Ardwall, whose dif 


ficulties Grierson describes elsewhere (XI, 480, n. 3) as financial. His affairs are discussed 


in a letter of Feb. 25, 1831 (XI, 480), and in the two letters which follow in the present 
article. 


* Someone has drawn a line, in pencil, through “Eliza” and written “Ann” above. 
*% The postmark is Aug. 22, 1831. 
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tion and plentiful means to retire Walters Bill on me to the extent of 
£300 or any other sum which he may find it necessary to draw out & I 
will place to my credit in accounting what remains of my mothers suc- 
cession and I will account for the balance to you on my return from the 
continent. 

I am very sorry that poor Ardwall has had bad cards in life & think it 
was hardly in my power to do more that express my sympathy which in- 
deed he is generally entitled to. For myself I can say with truth the vessell 
has righted and promises to do justice to every human being. £60,000 is 
paid off in hard cash & about £40,000 is secured on my life so I shall have 
the satisfaction to do justice to all men. 

My family are all well except poor Johnnie Lockhart who I think is not 
unlikely to be calld from among us. I beg my love to Mrs. Mrs. Huxley 
& the two damsels among others to Tom who I hope takes on his learn- 
ing[?] handsomely. 


So that is all at present from , 
Yours most affectionately 


15 August Abbotsford WALTER SCOTT 


To Mrs. Thomas Scott” 


Dear Sister 

I this day received this letter from Walter which we think it best to for- 
ward to you that you may know all the news with which he favours us. 
As he seems resolved not to come to England and as I think upon very 
good reasons I have offerd him any part of his money which [is] as yet 


in my hand and which he may draw upon at a months sight upon Robert 
Cadell Esq to the account of Sir Walter Scott Baronet which you may be 
assured will be duly honourd. If he wishes to have any books or models 
it will be a good way of supplying himself. As I have plenty of money in 
Mr. Cadells hand you have only to forward the enclosed letter to him 
with advice to Walter to draw on him for £350 more or less as he pleases 
perhaps he might think it right to lend a £100 to his poor uncle Robert” 
who has hard turned[?] cards in the world but of course you are the best 
judge of this. Ardwall has been as civil to Walter as was in his power and 
unfortunate not guilty if Walter can spare this money it will be a hand- 
some thing and will be bye and by[?] payd back again. I am at least con- 
cernd to the same extent & have no fear of Losing. But as I said before 
you are far the best judge how to dispose of this cash. I am much better 
than when I saw you when I was very bad. Miss Skene and Miss Doug- 
las[?] arrived here they are somewhat overpowering. I trust you to for- 
* This letter bears no date or postmark, and the paper has no watermark, but the 
references to Mrs. Scott’s son Walter show that it follows the preceding letter. 


* Above “Robert,’ “James” has been written, in pencil, in another hand. Scott meant 
to refer to James MacCulloch of Ardwall, who is mentioned in the preceding letters. 
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war[d] the letter to Mr. Cadell and Walters letter to him to deal as he 
thinks fit with your advice. 


All here join you and yours affectionately WALTER SCOTT 


If Mr. Caddel chance to be in London he will be at his Correspondent 
you will forward it to Messrs. Whitaker and Company 
Avar® Mary Lane 
Saint Pauls London 


To Mrs. Thomas Scott” 
My dear Mrs. Scott 


I certainly wrote to you I remember nothing so distinctly but in the 
confusion of my coming away it may not have found its way to the post 
office. I am amazingly glad that Walter has shewn himself a prudent & 
steady fellow. As for the £150 it shall be at your service as I understand 
the business of the war office is at sleep[?] for ever. I will see your brother 
at the Navy pay office on this subject & I believe it will be right that my 
nieces write me a scrap of a letter giving their consent to your drawing 
on me for £150 Balance of their gra[n]dmothers legacy in my hands. 
There is not I believe much more when the expences of Walters outfit 
passage &c are carried to my balance which is reasonable as I had the 
money to borrow[?] at the time. My nephews support schooling &c I never 
intended to place to his charge. 

But the passage & outfit alone ran near to £200 or £300. I have not the 
particulars in this town but we will square our accounts. I think if Walter 
wants books he ought to have them from this fund. They may be highly 
essential and if he will write what he wants I will get some proper person. 
I will write him in a day or two. 

Mean while be so good as to say this comes safe to hand. I expect 
my absence will endure from half a year to a year and I will have the 
pleasusure of seeing you. I cannot say I am under any apprehension and 
it is great pleasure to me to think that if you have wanted for this cash 
all that is left is safe & what is spent has done yeomans service & the little 
that remains may save Walter the trouble of borrowing money a bad cus- 
tom for a young man or serve you otherwise as you like. As all my money 
was made up for going abroad it will be the end of the month before I can 
send a bill for the cash as it will cause me [to] make some alteration which 
will be a simple matter. 

I am in great haste which must excuse a blotted letter. With Love to 
Mrs. Huxley Eliza Anne & Tom I am always your affectionate Brother 

WALTER SCOTT 
If I can come down to you for a day I will be much tempted. 
*T.e., Ave Maria Lane. By this time apoplexy had made writing very difficult for 


Scott, and his hand is almost illegible. Here he made three attempts to write “Ave”’ 
»® The postmark is Sept. 29, 1831. 
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SECTION B 


Letters to Croker Concerning the Regalia Episode 


To J. W. Croker September 1 [1816] 


Vol. V, p. 125, 1. 25. The omitted passage reads: 

I hope that before you receive this His Royal Highnesses indisposition 
will be quite gone. I was much concernd to see it announced in the papers 
but trust that they made the most of it as an article of intelligence when 
news are so very scarce. 


Ibid., last 1. The omitted passage reads: 

Next year will I trust allow you a little more leisure to look at our 
memorabilia & I promise you if you can make a start of a fortnight to 
shew you some of our scenery in good stile. The Devil must be in it if 
two such seasons as these can follow each other. 


Ibid., p. 126. After the signature insert: Game has been very plenty here— 
Walter shot six brace of grouse the first day of the moors & seven brace 
two days after. 


To John Wilson Croker January 11 [1817]” 


‘My dear Croker 

Imagine how much I am delighted with the Commission you have 
given me. By this post you will receive a very curious work drawn up 
by my very able & ingenious friend Mr. Thomas Thomson™ Deputy of 
the Land Clerk Register for Scotland. If you could wade through the 
old language or if I were by you to act as Dragoman you would find much 
amusement in the history which it contains of the jewels & wardrope of 
the ancient Kings of Scotland. There is a copy binding for His Royal 
Highness’s library at Carlton House by Mr. Thomsons direction. This 
is for your own. If you look at the Appendix you will find that No I. con- 
tains the exact list and description of the regalia as surrenderd by the 
Earl Marischal at the time of the Union: he was the official keeper of the 
regalia but by his attainder in 1715 the office is vacant. The Next Docu- 
ment is the warrant for opening the Crown-room and the Report of the 

* Although this letter bears at the top a notation, “Answerd Jan. 1818;’ there is 
ample evidence that it was written in January, 1817. The letter written to Croker “yes- 
terday on less important matters” (Jan. 10 [1817]) is published by Grierson (IV, 366-69). 
The allusions to the regalia project fit in with 1817 much better than 1818. Moreover, 
the parallels between this letter and those to the Duke of Buccleuch written Jan. 14 


[1817] (IV, 371-73) and Jan. 22, 1817 (IV, 374-77) make it obvious that all three letters 
belong to the same period. 


™ See IV, 372, n. 1. 
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Commissioners concerning the state in which it was found. Guided by 
these documents I have made a scroll of a Commission to the same official 
persons to whom the former was issued with the following additions. 

Lord Chief Commissioner Adam & his cousin Mr. Clerk the Principal 
Clerk of the Jury court—Mr. Jardine Remembrancer in Exchequer — As 
His Royal Highness deigned to express his pleasure that I should be one 
of the commissioners I have taken the liberty to add the names of these 
two official gentlemen Clerk & Jardine as holding correspondent rank & 
office in the courts of Exchequer & the Jury Court with my own in the 
court of Session and they are in all respects highly proper to enjoy such 
an honourable trust. The propriety of naming the Lord Chief Commis. 
sioner along with the other Heads of our Supreme Courts is so obvious 
that I trust the boldness of suggesting him will be excused. I have also 
inserted in the scroll the name of Mr. Thomson whose situation as Depute 
Register besides his knowing more of the antiquities of Scotland than all 
of us put together renders it very necessary that he should be a commis- 
sioner. I think with any additions or alterations which official people can 
best suggest the warrant as scrolled is likely to meet the views & wishes 
of our Royal Master. The other day rummaging some old jacobite papers 
I found a song on these regalia being surrederd to the castle. It is rather 
too blasted for transcription but has some coarse wit. As the ears of anti- 
quaries are like those of confessors & cannot be sullied by naughty lan- 
guage if you are curious you shall have it. Imagine its being set to music 
and sung as a solemn ode when all the big wigs go in procession to open 
the solemn chest—If you do not wish me to die of Insomnium pray ex- 
pedite the warrant for I shall be the very counterpart of the Merchant 
Abudah in the tales of the Genii & dream of nothing but the iron chest 
and its treble locks till its contents are ascertaind. 


I wrote to you yesterday on less important matters. Ever yours most 


truly WALTER Scott 


Edinb. 11 January 


Grierson reprints only the second paragraph of the letter which fol- 
lows, but he reprints it twice, with the Croker Papers as his source. In the 
first instance (IV, 364 n.) he says, “It must have been at this time that, in 
an undated letter, Scott advised John Wilson Croker he had sent Murray 
a review of Lord Byron,’ and then quotes the paragraph, except for the 
first sentence. In the second instance (XII, 426) he prints the entire para- 
graph and dates it, without brackets, “1oth January 1817.’ In the Croker 
Papers (I, 95) the fragment is, as Grierson said in his footnote, undated. 
The original letter is likewise undated. The postscript about the regalia, 
however, seems quite obviously to repeat a letter written to Scott by the 
fourth Duke of Buccleuch,” on January 20, 1817: 


* The Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott, ed. Wilfred Partington (London, 1930), 
PP. 308-9. 
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Bowhill, 
Janry. goth, 1817. 
My Dear Sir,—I have receiv’d yours, and shall be most happy to help 
to open the Kist. I remember well when I was a boy, and my father’s 
Regt. in the castle, I often surveyed with great awe the baricaded win- 
dows of that dreadful room in which it was supposed there were as many 
Devils as Crowns and Sceptres, and I have still an indistinct recollection 
of the stories that were told of the dreadful consequences which would 
ensue, were it opened. The room has been proved to be harmless, but 
I strongly suspect that the dislodged fiends took refuge in the Chest. So 
beware! My father told me that the said Chest did not appear weighty 
for its size. I remember reading the appendix to Thomson’s publication, 
in which I think the contents are accurately mentioned. I suspect we shall 
find no records. But we will hope for the best. 
Is there no closet? If the Crown etc. are found, what is to be done with 
them? If they are sent to England we shall be mobbed to a dead certainty. 


Buccleuch 


Scott’s reply to the Duke of Buccleuch is dated January 22, 1817 (IV, 
374-77). Moreover, Scott would not on the same day have written to 
Croker two letters, both mentioning his review of Byron.” In view of all 
this, the letter under consideration must be dated after January 20, 1817. 


To J. W. Croker 
My dear Croker 

In sending the list of the Commissioners I ought to have suggested 
Alexander Keith Esq of Dunnottar who as representing the family of the 
Earl Marishal to whose custody the Regalia was in former times com- 
mitted has a right to be present at least a right in point of courtesy. The 
omission is the more unpardonable as he is a near relation of my mother 
and likely to take it amiss that I had not attended to him. He is a good 
antiquary and a man of fortune & respectability. 

I send Murray a review of Lord Byron. I have treated him with the 
respect his abilities claim & the sort of attachment which I really feel for 
his person. But d n his morals & his politics what a goodly vessell have 
they combined to wreck. Yours ever 





WALTER SCOTT 


I have mentiond the Regalia business to nobody but the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh who swears that when he was a boy and living in the Castle of 
Edinburgh with his father whose regimt. was quarterd there he used 
to look up with great terror at the barricaded window of the Crown 
Room from the belief that there were more devils than diamonds en- 


* Cf. IV, 366 (to John Wilson Croker, Jan. 10, 1817). 
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closed within its precincts. It will be hard if neither His Grace nor I can 
command the use of Michael Scotts conjuring book on an occasion so 
important. 


To John Wilson Croker January 16 [1818] 


Mr dear Croker 

I have long meditated a letter to you on the curious etymological en- 
quiries which you have found leisure to undertake and as it is a field 
which I have always viewd with the deepest interest perhaps I may be 
able to point out something useful. Indifferent health and some pressing 
affairs in the country have hitherto prevented my assuming the pen for- 
mally on this subject, though I have made some memoranda about it. 

In the mean while I have the pleasure to learn that the Commission 
for opening the Regalia-chest has arrived safe. I understand we are to 
wait the Duke of Buccleuchs coming to Dalkeith in order to have his 
presence on this occasion so that we must sustain the pangs of uncer- 
tainty untill the 4th feby. which is to [be] fixd for the day of inspection. 
In the case of anything but a deference to my Chief my impatience of this 
delay would be considerable. I really think the regalia will be forth com- 
ing. To take them away without a warrant in the very face of the Articles 
of union would have been a hazardous measure for which no very ade- 
quate cause can be conjectured. And if a warrant had been granted there 
would have been some traces of it in some of the offices here or in London. 
If the Insurgents in the years 1715 or 1745 had possessd themselves of the 
Castle of Edinb. no doubt the Jewels of the crown would have been car- 
ried off by them. But though they attempted to get this important for- 
tress by surprize in 1715 and by siege in 1745 yet they miscarried in both 
attempts and never had the advantage to lay their claws on the treasures 
it may have containd. As for honest Rob Roy although a kind of Col: 
Blood in his way he had never the advantage of getting very near the 
crown jewels & although his son young Rob was imprisond there in 1748 
or about that period yet as he only left the castle to go to the gallows I do 
not suppose he carried the regalia along with him. It only remains to be 
sure whether his brother Hamish who was involved in the same doom 
took them with him when he escaped out of the castle disguized like a 
cobler. Seriously I have great hopes they will be found & then as they 
cannot be removed from Scotland perhaps His Royal Highness will come 
down and look at them. 

The late presidt. Blair who was one of the former commissioners told 
me that the dust which lay six inches thick on the floor and on the lid of 
the chest was quite smooth & uniform from which he acutely argued that 
if the regalia were removed they must have been taken away soon after 
they were lodged, since otherwise the quantity of accumulated dust dis- 
placed from the lid of the chest must have lain in irregular heaps around 
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it. In the mean[time] the bolted and barrd chest remains an irritating 
object of curiosity like that which the Nursery rhime has placed on the 
top of a hill calld Tinlock™ 

On Tinlock-top there is a mist 

And in the mist there is a kist 

And in the kist there is a cap 

And in the cap there is a drap 

Tak up the cap drink up the drap 

And set the cap on Tinlock-tap 


It is a trial of enunciation to repeat this ingenious combination of rhimes 
as rapidly as possible without making a blunder. 

I sent from Abbotsford a couple of grey plaids to our friend Mr. Hay 
which I hope he received safely. I wish they had been softer but as the 
song says ““Tarvy woo’ is ill to spin’ If you would like one I will give you 
a better than either of these next sheep-shearing. I will not fail to make 
your compliments to Mr. Thomson. Ever my dear Croker Most faithfully 


ours 
y WALTER ScoTT 


Edinb. 16 January 
Unquestionably the Advocate was the proper organ through whom the 


warrant should be transmitted— 

To J. W. Croker February 4 [1818] 
Vol. V, p. 74, 1. 11. For belief read: “unbelief.” This is the reading in Lock- 
hart as well as in the MS. 

To J.W.Croker February 7, 1818 

Vol. V, p. 74, 1. 20. For My dear Croker read: Dear Croker. 
Ibid., p. 75, 1. 2. For interest read: solemnity. 
Ibid., 1. 8. The MS does not have it after on. 


Ibid.,1. 13. For public read: politics. 
Ibid., 1. 16. For minds read: mind. 


Ibid.,1. 20. For interested people’ read: interested the peoples. 


Ibid., 1. 26. For regulations read: “regulation” After fee. insert: The Lord 
Chief Commissioner has undertaken in conjunction with the Lord Presi- 
dent to suggest some plan to Lord Mellville for this effect. It will gratify 
the people very much and be attended with no expence whatever to gov- 
ernment and may serve some meritorious officer to whose halfpay the 


™ Cf. V, 49, 51. 
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situation of Keeper of the Regalia might make a comfortable addition. 
But all this I refer to Lord Mellville who will take his own time and man. 
ner of communicating it. There is a situation—merely honorary—which 
may probably be revived on the present occasion I mean that of Knight 
Marischal of Scotland: if it should be thought that I have done any little 
thing for the ancient chivalry of Scotland and His Royal Highness should 
retain towards me those valuable sentiments of favour which induced 
him once to direct a place in his household (now much more worthily 
filld) to be reserved for me I hope I should not be deemd altogether pre- 
sumptuous in casting my eyes that way. I am sure in case such a very 
joyful event as His Royal Highnesses visiting the North I could by the 
favour our young people express to me be supported by a sufficient num- 
ber of gentlemen to sustain the duty & dignity of the Office and if any 
public appearance was necessary I might be represented by my Son who 
is as handsome a young man and as good a horseman as is in Teviotdale. 
You see the Daemon of Ambition has got hold of me but I will venture 
to say if he had not come in the form of a knight of old he would hardly 
have vanquishd me. The Knight Marischal (under the Earl Marischal 
when there is one) has the charge of the Crown and Sceptre & sword when 
at any time they are removed from the Jewel office either to the Parlia- 
ment or to the presence of the Sovereign and must attend with a sufficient 
guard upon these occasions. It is scarce necessary to say that the first of 
these cannot possibly occur and of the second event I fear there is less 
chance than my anxious wishes would suggest for the Regalia by the Act 
of Union cannot be removed from Scotland. Lord Chief Commissioner 
is of opinion this would be a natural appointment and well taken by all 
but those who would willingly destroy all remembrances both of ancient 
and modern honours. Deaths in my own family and the public favour to 
my writings have made me independent of any income or emolument 
which might formerly have been attachd to such an office. The only thing 
I can imagine as an objection might be some question of precedence 
about which I care so little that I should be willing to wave both title and 
rank unless in the very unlikely circumstance of being put upon duty. 
What do you think of this? 


Tbid., p. 76, ll. 1-2. For by whom, according to his ancient privilege, they 
were kept read: by whom they kept according to his ancient privilege. 


Ibid., 1. 3. For Barra read: Barras. 

Ibid., 1.6. For valuable memorials read: valuable royal memorials. 
Tbid., ll. 10-11. For and buried read: by whom they were buried. 

Tbid., ll. 14-15. For those calamitous times read: these calamitous wars. 
Ibid., 1. 26. Omit own. 
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Ibid., 1. 33. For the lands read: his lands. 


Ibid., p.'77, 1. 11. For I think that the Knight Marischal’s office read: I 
think the Knight Marischal-Office. 


Ibid., 1. 15. After earldom. insert: It was not afterwards conferd on any 
other person on account of the Regalia being shut up but it appears for 
the credit of the ancient Kingdom of Scotland that now they are brought 
to light they should have their proper officers as formerly and whatever 
slight claim the present aspirant may have to the situation it cannot well 
be less than that of the first Knight Marischal on record. 


Ibid., 1. 16. For conclude read: close. As a postscript insert: 

The Lord Chief Commissioner has promised to originate this matter 
with the Higher Powers. An excellent friend of his & mine and indeed 
of all the Commissioners & every one who knows him Captain Adam 
Fergusson is proposed to be the actual Custodian of these emblems of 
Royalty if His Royal Highness should approve & it is supposed that the 
Knight Marischal should have the duty of occasional inspection and su- 
perintendence as well as responsibility. But you will probably hear all 
about this when the Ld. Chief Commissioner writes & the matter is or- 
ganized. It is due to your unvaried kindness to let you know such a thing 
is in the wind. 


To J. W.Croker February 14, 1818 


Vol. V, p. 277, 1. 22. The omitted passage reads: I was very sorry I had 
mentiond the Knight Marshalship. I find however that the situation of 
Lord Errol has nothing to do with the regalia either by patent or prac- 
tice. So that it will remain with His Royal Highness to name a Knight 
Warden or Keeper of the Regalia should that consist with his Royal 
pleasure. A Kinsman of my own I understand claims the office as a de- 
scendant and representative of the Earl Marischal. I could easily show 
his pedigree to be perfectly visionary but supposing it accurate the office 
of Marishal & Keeper of the Regalia were forfeited by the Last Lord 
Marichal who held both (the friend of old Frederick of Prussia) in the 
year 1715 than which no fact is more notorious. 


Ibid., p. 278, 1. 1. For the Commission read: our Commission. 


Ibid., 1. 2. After it insert: and of our minutes. 


Ibid.,1. 14. The omitted passage reads: It is less perishable than the draw- 
ings and conveys a more pleasing though not so detaild an idea of the 
Regalia than they can do. 


Ibid., 1. 15. After written insert: or said. 


Ibid.,1. 19. For celebrate read: conclude. 
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SECTION C 


Letters to Miscellaneous Correspondents 
Published by Grierson 


To Matthew Weld Hartstonge September 4 [1813] 
Vol. III, p. 349, 1. 7. For would read: should. 
Tbid., 1. 12. For glorious read: nobil. 
Ibid., 1. 26. For kind read: line. 
Ibid., 1. 31. Before invasion insert: occasional. 
Ibid., 1. 34. After am insert: ever. 
Ibid., p. 350, l. 2. After Patrick insert: Hume. 
Ibid., 1. 4. For in Cork read: at Cork. 
Ibid., 1. 6. The MS spelling is “recommend”’ 


To Matthew Weld Hartstonge April 12, 1814 


Vol. III, p. 428, 1. 1. The omitted passage reads: On our arrival today at 
Abbotsford I found your kind letter with all its inclosures—I find by the 
statement you have had the trouble to make out that I or rather Messrs. 
Ballantynes are just £12 odds richer than I was aware of. I am quite 


ashamed of the trouble you have had in this business which was of great 
convenience to me at a moment when I had the price of this little place 
to pay up besides all my improvements and could not get money for my 
long-leggd bills. So much are times alterd for the better that money is 
as plenty now in Edinburgh as ever I remember it. 


Ibid., p. 429, |. 12. For sent to me read: sent me. 


Ibid., 1. 13. For actions read: exertions. 


To Matthew Weld Hartstonge July 26, 1815, 
Vol. IV, p. 76, 1. 12. After died insert: just. 
Ibid., p. 77, 1. 11. The bracketed to is in the MS. 


Ibid., 1. 16. The MS reads very clearly: My old acquaintence the Ode to 
Desolation is greatly improved since.” 
% Grierson (IV, 77, n. 2) has the following footnote on this sentence: “Some words 


seem to be lost, probably ‘You have much improved ..:” But actually the text is com- 
plete; no words are lost. 
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To Mr. Laidlaw [June, 1817]” 
The year wanted is 2876. 


Dear Sir 

I enclose you “rare guerdon better then remuneration” namely a 
cheque for £25 on Craig for the chronicle part of the register. I will send 
you out one set of papers but perhaps you may be able to get another. 
The incidents selected should have some reference to amusement as well 
as information and may be occasionally abridged in the narrative. But 
after all paste and scissors form your principal materials. I send you the 
Register for 1814 which will give you some idea of the length & room 
allowd for the Chronicle. I hope to find you materially amended or 
rather quite stout when I come out on Saturday se’en night—You must 
look out for two or three good original articles. If you will take the pains 
to read & abridge one or two curious works of travels—Adams for ex- 
ample and Rileys I will send you the volumes. Could I once get the head 
of the work fairly round before the wind again I am sure I could make 
it £100 a year to you. In the present instance it will be £50 at least. 

Yours truly 
WSs 

Abbotsford Tom begins the Marle next week 
Thursday 


To Lord Byron [September 13, 1815] 


Vol. XII, pp. 424-25.-This letter is ascribed by Grierson to the Pierpont 
Morgan Library; the original manuscript, however, is in the Huntington 
Library. 


To J. W.Croker July 2 [1822] 


Vol. VII, pp. 204-6. Grierson ascribes the text of this letter to the Hunt- 
ington Library, but it is not there. 


To William Chisholm July 9, 1828 


Vol. VIII, p. 34. Grierson has a footnote: “We cannot discover the iden- 
tity of this person who is extricating Terry from his perplexed affairs.’ 
The identity is in the address on the back of the letter: “William Chis- 
holm, Esq. 36 Lincolns Inn fields, London: Grierson’s dating (July 9, 
1823) is also wrong. The year 1823 is added to the date at the end of the 
letter, in purple ink and in a different hand. The postmark on the back 


* Grierson (IV, 465) reprints this letter directly from Lockhart. The original differs 
at so many points that it is reprinted here entire. The date, June 16, 1817, which Lock- 
hart and, following him, Grierson ascribe to the letter, is not in the manuscript, but 
“June-1817” is on the back of the letter, though not in Scott’s hand. 
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is dated July 11, 1828, and the paper is watermarked 1827. See a letter to 
Daniel Terry, April 15, 1828 (X, 408-11), and a letter to Charles Scott, 
November 15, 1828 (XI, 39-40), both of which refer to Terry’s difficulties 
at this period. 


Ibid., |. 27. For [comfort] read: animation. 


SECTION D 


Letters to Miscellaneous Correspondents 
Not Published by Grierson 


To Charles Erskine January 11, 1803 
Dear Charles 

The enclosed processes came back to me about a fortnight ago—as the 
Interlqrs. upon them are unsignd I suppose they had been be some 
means miscarried. I delayd returning them untill I should be able to 
finish Scotts business. You will see that he has solderd up matters with 
the private prosecutor so that I am obliged to let him off more lightly 
than such an outrage deserves. I hope it will be a warning. 

You see that Broadmeadows is adjournd. I fancy Mr. Scott found no- 


body likely to touch collar. With best Compliments of the Season I am 
ever 
Yours truly 


Edinb. 11 Jany. 1803. WALTER SCOTT 


To [John James] Masquerier” August 1, 1803 

Sir 

Our friend Mr. Stoddart with whom I had the pleasure of seeing you 
in London informs me that you have taken the trouble of making a 
sketch from my Border Romance which gives me great satisfaction as I 
am much pleased with that for Lochiel.—The Book is to be a quarto & 
I think the ornaments should be vignettes at the head of each Canto of 
which I think there will be five. For four you have already selected sub- 
jects of which I greatly approve. In the Costume you will have the good- 
ness to remark that the characters being borderers no tartan nor kilt, nor 
any part of the Highland Dress can with propriety be introduced: for the 
old armour you may consult Grose on military antiquities though did 
your time permit you to visit the Horse Armory in the tower your own 
taste would point out many picturesque pieces of military dress which 
might be useful not merely on this trifling occasion but whenever you 
wishd to introduce in historical pieces the costume of the middle ages. 


7 For two letters continuing this correspondence, see XII, 378-79, 380. 
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The terms for drawing & getting plates for these ornaments I leave 
entirely betwixt you & Messrs. Longman & Rees with this sole observa- 
tion that if the expense should appear an object to the publishers I 
would rather have fewer vignettes & have them well done than sacrifice 
anything to oeconomy in point of execution. The time will be a very 
material point of consideration as I am desirous to have the Book (which 
is ready for the press) out early in the winter— 

I should like much to see your sketch for the Minstrel. May I beg you 
will take the trouble of calling on Messrs. Longman & Rees to whom I 
have mentiond the communication I have had with you on this subject. 
I shall expect the pleasure of hearing from you & remain 

Sir 
Your obedt. Servant 
Laswade Cottage by Edinburgh WALTER ScoTT 
1. Augt. 1803 


When you see ‘Tom Campbell pray remember me kindly to him. 


To John Wilson Croker January 22 [1820]” 


My dear Croker 

I should be very unjust indeed to Lord Bathursts undeserved and un- 
solicited kindness if I made my feelings of gratitude depend either upon 
the nature of the appointment or his success in attaining it and I am as 
sensible of his goodness and of your friendship as I could have been if 
the original appointment of a writership had taken place. But to speak 


sincerely it would require a strong temptation to me to send my remain- 
ing son to India as his brother has already embraced a wandering and 
perilous profession. Charles has several thousand pounds of his own (in 
survivance of my brother-in-laws widow) and I am informed that with 
the foundation of a fortune thus laid to the extent suppose of £10,000 
a young man may complete in a much shorter time than usual that sort 
of independence which men wish to bring back with them from India. 
So that if he went out a writer I might hope to see him return in my own 
day. But a cadetship would leave me little chance of seeing him again 


* This letter seems clearly to be of 1820, although Scott’s change of attitude toward 
Charles’s acceptance of the offer, after he had discussed it in two letters, of Jan. 10 and 
19 (VI, 109, 123), is difficult to explain, as is also the arising of the question of a writer- 
ship or a cadetship. Yet all the allusions point strongly toward 1820, especially his ex- 
pectation to be in London soon and to have his son Walter with him. Actually, he did 
go to London in March and Walter met him there. No question of any such meeting 
arose in 1821 or 1822. Moreover, early in 1821 Scott’s views as to the proper future for 
Charles began to alter because of Charles’s improvement in his studies, and a year later 
it was clear that he was to go to Oxford and that any idea of an Indian career was to be 
dropped. (See, e.g., VII, 85-86.) Lockhart (VI, 185) refers to Scott's change of plans for 
Charles as due to the “apparently increasing prosperity of his fortunes,’ but the letters 
cited above seem to contradict this. 
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and you will easily conceive many reasons why I would [not?] wish both 
my sons to embrace a military life. 

It is with the deepest sense of obligation therefore that I venture to 
decline the appointment which has been offerd in such a flattering man. 
ner. I hope to see you soon in London & that you will find me an oppor- 
tunity of paying my personal thanks to Lord Bathurst. I will at the same 
time have an opportunity to present to you my eldest son who is to meet 
me there & is a tolerable specimen of our ancient border race. Believe [me] 


ever Yours with the truest regard WALTER SCOTT 


Edinr. 22 January 


Always write my first name Walter at full length on my address as W. 
Scott is mistaken sometimes for a Mr. William Scott through whose hands 
your last packet passed. 


Sir To John Martin Longman December 20, 1824 


I am very happy that this letter by filling up a nitch among your auto- 
graphs can have a little more value than barely as an expression of thanks 
for your elegant poetical accomplishment and the obliging letter which 
accompanied it. It is long since I have ceased to deal deep in poetry but 
I cannot but be pleased that my former attempts continue to give pleas- 
ure to one who can express his feelings in the same language. At the same 
time I beg as the most grateful way of expressing my acknowlegements 
to wish your Muse a better subject than she has chosen. 

My best regards and remembrances always attend my excellent and 
venerable friend Mr. Crabbe. I am with much sense of your kindness 

Dear Sir 
Your obliged humble servt. 
Abbotsford goth Dec. 1824 WALTER SCOTT 


Iam truly concernd that having long given up writing verses I have none 
which are not in print and indeed I happen not have any these by me at 
this moment so that my specimen of manuscript must needs be prosaic. 


To an Unknown Correspondent [July 21, 1825]” 
Dear Madam 


I am honourd with your obliging note and have been disappointed by 
not finding Major Stisted and his lady in Dublin. We go to Wicklow to- 


* This letter bears no address. The date, “21 July 1825,’ is in another hand. On July 2 
of that year Scott wrote (IX, 165) to Mrs. Hughes: “I am just setting off for Abbotsford— 
to return on Wednesday which would be a feeling much like pulling a tooth only that 
I am going to see my young folks in Ireland. I do not intend to stay above a month in 
the Green Isle but I must see my friends at Edgeworthstown and I must see Wicklow 
and if possible Killarney:’ 10 St. Stephens Green was the residence of Scott’s son Walter, 
then a captain in the army. For Major Henry Stisted, see VIII, 389 n. 
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morrow for a few days but on our return will have the honour of thank- 
ing you personally for your flattering intentions. Believe me with much 


regard Dear Madam 
Your faithful & obliged Sevt. 
10 St. Stephens Green WALTER SCOTT 


To James Maidment” September 7 [1826] 
My dear Sir 


Accept my best thanks for your most obliging attention in sending me 
a note of the Galloway prophecy which I will not fail to insert in the 
Nugae with due care. I remain your obliged humble Servant 


Your letter lay long at my late lodgings in Edinr. Wa ter Scort 


Abbotsford 
7 Septr. 


To T. Colley Grattan [October 9, 1831]* 
My dear Sir 


I am obliged and highly gratified by the receipt of Jacqueline of Hol- 
land to whom I have the [illegible] of owing much amusement as I can 
make no romances myself I am not a little obliged to the accomplished 
friend who will furnish me with such as I am certain to read with pleasure. 

I request your acceptance of my daughters best thanks as well as my 
own and with sincere[?] pleasure on having made your acquaintance 


Iam your obliged humble servant WALTER SCOTT 
Regents Park 


g November 


[Letter in William Andrews Clark Memorial Library in Los Angeles] 


To William Laidlaw January 7, 1821 


Dear Willie 7e Jany. 


Ihave the pleasure to inform you that Mrs. Lockhart continues greatly 
better. She sate up a little while yesterday and has had no return of her 
malady since Wednesday. Indeed her eye and cheek look like those of 
a different creature. 


“In connection with this letter see the letter to Robert Pitcairn, Jan. 22, 1823, and 
Grierson’s notes (VII, 315-16). The letter to Maidment, which is on mourning station- 
ery with a watermark of 1824, was probably written after Lady Scott’s death in 1826. 


“ The postmark is Oct. 10, 1831. On Nov. g Scott was on board ship, off the coast of 
France. (See Journal, II, 431.) 
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I should be sorry to dismiss any of the men while we can transplant 
trees fill the ice-house &c or why not fall upon the new road at Chiefs. 
wood though there the snow will be in your way. I have heard nothing 
of trenching Chiefswood I mean the garden &c. I hope it has been done. 
There should also a little path be made for a walk through the Short- 
acres park (Mr. Riddells) towards Melrose with [illegible] gates at each 
end which one can open & shut easily. 

The weather here has been soft for two days—I begin to be anxious 
about the Icehouse. I suspect Sanderson forgot to put the double door 
on it. This should be lookd to for after all the expense has been incurd 
it would be pity not to have it filld— 

Pray consider the Cow-money as entirely at your service when an op- 
portunity recurs of making the purchase. 

Last night Sophia sate up at tea & entertaind us. She is I trust quite 


recoverd only wants strength. 
— y g Yours truly 


Edinburgh [blot]th January 1821 * WALTER SCOTT 





Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


Ji ORGANIZATION of the Friends of the Huntington Library has 
become an accomplished fact. The first step was taken by a num- 
ber of interested persons who met and set up a temporary executive 
committee, with Henry O. Wheeler as chairman and Homer D. 
Crotty as secretary. Other members were William W. Clary, Max 
Farrand, Edward D. Lyman, and Frederick W. Williamson. This 
committee drafted articles of incorporation, which were duly signed 
and filed in Sacramento on January 3, 1939. The powers of the 
association are vested in a board of fifteen directors. The following 
consented to serve in that capacity: Allen L. Chickering, William 
W. Clary, Homer D. Crotty, Max Farrand, Preston Harrison, Frank 
J. Hogan, Edward D. Lyman, George D. Lyman, Seeley G. Mudd, 
Henry W. O’Melveny, Victor H. Rossetti, Lewis’ L. Strauss, Henry 
R. Wagner, Henry O. Wheeler, and Frederick W. Williamson. 

The directors met on January 25, adopted bylaws, and elected as 

officers: 

President, HENRY O. WHEELER 

Secretary, HOMER D. Crotty 

Assistant Secretary, JOHN P. CRUTCHER 

Treasurer, Victor H. RossEtTT1 

Assistant Treasurer, FRED S. HILPERT 
The members of the temporary committee were continued as the 
Executive Committee. 

The new organization very naturally originated in southern Cali- 
fornia, but the interest in the Huntington Library is more than 
local. It was thought desirable, therefore, that the invitation to join 
the association should be signed by a widely representative number 
of persons. The replies from those in every section of the United 
States and England who were asked to sponsor the undertaking were 
more cordial than even the committee had dared to hope and are a 
favorable augury of the success of the Friends of the Huntington 
Library. 
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Some Early ‘“Friends” of Libraries 
By Louis B. Wright 


This paper contains the substance of a lecture given before the Friends 
of the Johns Hopkins University Library on January 12, 1937. Although 
the facts concerning the development of the Bodleian Library are well 
known, the account of Sir Thomas Bodley’s plans for increasing his library 
may have a topical interest for the Friends of the Huntington Library. 


As 


O UNIVERSITY has grown great without a worthy library, and no 
ahanie library has attained importance without the help 
and personal interest of loyal and wise friends. Even the oldest and 
richest universities have not exclusively depended, for their most 
valuable book collections, upon purchases authorized by trustees. 
If we should survey the best university libraries, we would quickly 
learn that they have been built up by discriminating gifts, great and 
small, of intelligent friends. 

Some of the most enduring monuments that men have erected to 
themselves have been libraries, for a peculiar immortality attaches 
to books, as every Renaissance writer was quick to point out. The 
memory of many a man is preserved solely because he once owned a 
rare and valuable book, or because he set up a foundation in his 
name to buy books for his favorite library. If it is good to lay up 
treasure in heaven where moth and rust do not corrupt, it is also an 
excellent thing to lay up literary treasures in libraries where book- 
worms and careless relatives will not despoil them. 

The greatest university library in the world is the Bodleian at 
Oxford—a monument that will keep the memory of Sir Thomas 
Bodley green so long as English civilization survives. Since Bodley 
hit upon a successful plan to develop his library by the help of gen- 
erous friends, it is fitting that similar benefactors in a later day 
should spend a few minutes in the contemplation of Bodley’s wise 
methods. In a very true sense the organized benefactors of modern 
libraries are the spiritual descendants of the first “Friends of the 
Bodleian Library?’ 

Thomas Bodley was an extraordinary man—a scholar and diplo- 
mat of distinction, as well as a philanthropist. Born in 1545 and 
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dying in 1613, he served Queen Elizabeth ably as an ambassador to 
Denmark, France, and the Netherlands. Learned in Hebrew and 
Greek, as a young man he lectured at Oxford. A contemporary of 
Shakespeare’s, he despised his fellow Elizabethan’s profession and 
would not permit the library that he founded at Oxford to harbor 
plays by Shakespeare or any other Englishman. By a strange trick 
of fate, this man whose foundation has done so much to preserve 
the records of English civilization, has gone without an adequate 
biography. Perhaps he has not needed one. His foundation, like the 
architectural creations of Christopher Wren, sufficiently proclaims 
him. An Oxford professor, to whom the suggestion was made that 
someone ought to do a modern, full-length biography of Bodley, 
looked rather puzzled and asked why. “Everybody knows about Bod- 
ley and the Bodleian,’ he pointed out. “Anybody really interested 
can read his letters,’ he added; “they have been published’ Never- 
theless, it is worth while to repeat a few facts about this greatest 
friend of Oxford’s library, gathered from his letters and other scat- 
tered sources, including references from his brief autobiography, 
the manuscript of which is preserved in the Bodleian. In this docu- 
ment, Bodley takes great credit to himself as a diplomat, and plumes 
himself on his skill as an ambassador. But probably not one person 
in a thousand of the users of his library knows anything of Bodley’s 
diplomatic success. His reputation is based on his benefaction to 
his university. 

Perhaps some credit for Bodley’s philanthropy ought to go to an 
obscure person of whom scarcely anybody has ever heard. She was 
Mrs. Anne Ball, the rich widow whom Bodley married. Without Anne 
Ball’s fortune, Bodley could not have done so much for Oxford. 

Like every patriotic Elizabethan, Bodley believed that he had 
an obligation to serve the state; therefore, when at the age of fifty- 
two, he decided to give up politics and diplomacy, or, as he himself 
expressed it, to keep “‘out of the throng of court contentions,’ he 
looked about for some other service in which he might “do the true 
part of a profitable member of the state:’ With infinite wisdom, he 
elected to found a great library at Oxford in his name. In 1597, the 
very year that other philanthropists were formulating a national 
plan for the relief of the poor, he made an offer to the vice-chancellor 
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of Oxford to refit the rooms previously occupied by a library founded 
earlier by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester—the “good Duke Hum- 
phrey,’ as he is called. 

At this point, we might recall that Duke Humphrey, better known 
as a character in Shakespeare’s Henry V and Henry VI, was one of 
the early patrons of Renaissance learning in England. He gave a 
library of rare books and manuscripts to Oxford, and provided that 
they be housed over the Divinity School, “far removed from any 
| worldly noise:’ However, the tumult and turmoil of the Reforma- 
tion finally reached even good Duke Humphrey’s library, and his 
books were at this time carried off. Priceless manuscripts were sold 
to butchers and tailors for wrapping paper and patterns, by reform- 
ing zealots who were determined that all vestiges of popery should 
be destroyed, even to the last book and manuscript. By Bodley’s 
time, only the bare and somewhat ruinous shell of Duke Hum- 
phrey’s library remained. But, though disaster overtook Duke Hum- 
phrey’s gift, his name to this day is associated with that portion of 
the Bodleian Library over the old Divinity School, and he is remem- 
bered as a patron of learning long after his political career, even 
as portrayed by Shakespeare, is forgotten. Bodley’s offer to restore 
Duke Humphrey’s library was gladly accepted, and by 1600 Bodley 
was ready to begin gathering books for the shelves that he had had 
installed. For he was not the kind of benefactor who thinks a fine 
building makes a library. 

Bodley’s experience in the world of affairs had given him a 
shrewdness and wisdom which he now put to practical use by enlist- 
ing the interest of prominent persons in his foundation. He thought 
up a plan for having “Friends of the Bodleian Library:’ Perhaps it 
was not an altogether original idea with him, for nearly two hun- 
dred years before, in 1412, an attempt had been made to encourage 
gifts of books to the University. To this end the University chaplain 
had been ordered to say yearly masses for the souls of benefactors. 
But Bodley, being a practical-minded Protestant, hit upon a better 
method of encouraging givers. He had prepared a handsome Regis- 
ter of Donations, in vellum, in which the name of every benefactor 
should be written down in a large and fair hand so all might read. 
And he kept the Register prominently displayed so that no visitor 
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to the library could escape seeing the generosity of Bodley’s friends, 
The plan, as it deserved, was a success, for its originator found that 
“every man bethinks himself how by some good book or other he 
may be written in the scroll of the benefactors:’* The responses to 
Bodley’s suggestions were immediate. Large gifts came from such 
important people as the Earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s ill-starred 
favorite, Lord Buckhurst, Lord Hunsdon, Lord Lumley, and other 
noblemen. Their gifts were chiefly classical texts and works of the 
Church Fathers. So eager was Bodley to gather a valuable collection 
as quickly as possible that he employed a London bookseller named 
John Bill (later printer to King James) to travel on the Continent 
and buy books. 

The next year, 1601, was equally successful. Bodley rounded up 
still more friends and procured some gifts of money. The Bishop 
of Hereford was persuaded to give £20, with which were bought 
thirty books, printed and manuscript, including a rare Anglo-Saxon 
text of the four Gospels. If these purchases were put on the market 
today, they would bring several hundred times the original £20 in- 
vested by the good bishop. 

Perhaps the most useful friend acquired in 1601 was a young man 
named Thomas James, who became the first librarian of the Bod- 
leian, and the donor of several manuscripts and sixty volumes of 
printed books. Where James got these works is a little uncertain. 
Anthony a Wood ungraciously says he stole some of them from vari- 
ous college libraries in Oxford. At any rate, they found a permanent 
home in the Bodleian, and we may hope that James received proper 
absolution for bestowing them so wisely. 

The relations of James the librarian and Bodley the founder, 
until the latter’s death in 1613, provide one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of the Bodleian. It was to James that Bodley 
wrote the letters that are our best source of information about the 
founder’s ideas. 

Unlike some founders of similar institutions, Bodley took a per- 
sonal interest in every detail of administration. As a result, Librar- 
ian James’s lot, we can well imagine, was not all sunshine and roses. 
Evidently James thought so, too, for no sooner had he become set- 

* In all contemporary quotations, the spelling has been modernized. 
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tled in his job than he wanted his salary raised to the munificent 
sum of £30 or £40 per year. (It was then fixed at £22 13s. 4d.) And 
he wanted to get married. Bodley, who had a notion that a wife was 
a bad thing for a librarian, wrote into his statutes a command that 
librarians should be celibate. James insisted that the intolerable 
burdens of the Bodleian could not be borne without the woman 
he loved at his side. So, after many angry expostulations at his librar- 
ian’s ““unseasonable and unreasonable motions,’ Bodley gave in; 
but he made an exception only in James’s favor, and not until 1856 
was the restriction finally and completely removed. 

Though Bodley’s personal fortune was not large, he determined 
that Oxford should have the finest university library in existence. 
To achieve this result, it was necessary, as he expressed it, “to stir up 
other men’s benevolence, to help to furnish it with books.’ Generous 
friends responded to his first appeal, as we have already noticed, but 
Bodley had no notion of letting enthusiasm die out with an initial 
burst of giving. With the help of his new (and now married) librar- 
ian, he prepared for a long’ campaign among potential “Friends of 
the Bodleian.’ 

By the summer of 1601, the books then collected, amounting to 
about 800 volumes, were placed on the shelves. When Bodley looked 
at the display they made, he ordered the library closed until suffi- 
cient volumes should be gathered to insure a more favorable first 
impression on visitors. He was taking no chances that any prospec- 
tive friend should be discouraged by the apparent insignificance 
of the collection. Thereupon he and James again solicited friends, 
in all parts of the country, for books and funds. Bodley wrote in- 
numerable letters and called on everybody who conceivably might 
aid his cause. He must have made himself rather a pest, but peo- 
ple who accomplish great things of this sort often have to be. For 
instance, he heard a rumor that the Reverend Theodore Price, 
chaplain to the Lord High Admiral, was inclined to persuade his 
Lordship to make a contribution to the Bodleian. Acting immedi- 
ately on this report, Bodley proceeded to deluge Price with letters 
until persistence finally won, and the Lord Admiral sent his gift. 

Every donor, however, had his reward. We have already noted 
that provision was made for listing all gifts in a Register of Dona- 
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tions. Bodley ordered his librarian to see that each volume presented 
should be carefully described—even though that proved a tedious 
task—‘“‘lest the goodness of men’s gifts be not made apparent to their 
full content.’ No device was neglected in the effort to interest friends 
in Oxford’s growing library. Careful of the impression that chance 
visitors might get, Bodley gave strict instructions that the librarian 
should greet them, and, if they were important people, he was ad- 
vised to make them a set speech, with the hope of inducing them to 
come back and bring proper gifts. Less important people might 
be met by the underkeeper, who was required to be adequately 
trained to entertain foreign visitors as well as Englishmen. Some- 
times Librarian James’s pride in his library ran away with his diplo- 
macy, for on one occasion he boasted to visitors that, though some 
shelves might seem bare, all books “of any worth are almost bought 
already:’ When Bodley heard of this tactless utterance, he bluntly 
told James that such a statement was not only false but tended to 
discourage gifts—a more serious matter in Bodley’s eyes than boast- 
ful lying. : 

Eager as Bodley was for gifts and for patrons who would help the 
library consistently, he was not willing to accept just any sort of 
book. ‘To him, a book to be worth preserving had to be a worthy 
book. Repeatedly he refused what he called “riff-raff” books. For ex- 
ample, in 1612, when the librarian had catalogued certain books, 
sent up from London, that did not meet the founder’s approval, 
Bodley wrote with some indignation: “Sir, I would you had for- 
borne to catalogue our London books, till I had been privy to your 
purpose. There are many idle books, and riff raffs among them, 
which shall never come into the library, and I fear me that little, 
which you have done already, will raise a scandal upon it, when it 
shall be given out, by such as would disgrace it, that I have made 
up a number, with almanacs, plays, and proclamations: of which I 
will have none, but such as are singular’ Two weeks later, appar- 
ently after a mild protest from the librarian, Bodley wrote again: 
I can see no good reason to alter my opinion, for excluding such books, 
as almanacks, plays, and an infinite number, that are daily printed, of 
very unworthy matters and handling, such as, me thinks, both the keeper 


and underkeeper should disdain to seek out, to deliver unto any man. 
Happily some plays may be worthy the keeping: but hardly one in forty. 
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for it is not alike in English plays, and others of other nations: because 
they are most esteemed for learning the languages, and many of them 
compiled, by men of great fame for wisdom and learning, which is seldom 
or never seen among us. Were it so again, that some little profit might be 
reaped (which God knows is very little) out of some of our playbooks, the 
benefit thereof will nothing near countervail the harm that the scandal 
will bring unto the library, when it shall be given out, that we stuff it 
full of baggage books. ... the more I think upon it, the more it doth dis- 
taste me, that such kind of books, should be vouchsafed a room in so 
noble a library. 


When this was written in 1612, some of Shakespeare’s greatest plays 
were lying in booksellers’ stalls. But we can be certain that Bodley 
would have none of them. In this connection, we might remember 
that the Bodleian Library hesitated to accept the collection of pam- 
phlets bequeathed by Robert Burton. They were merely riffraff in 
the eyes of the authorities. The collection, however, is now a valu- 
able asset to the social historian, for in it are many rare and unique 
items that give an insight into the literary taste of plain people. 

Bodley’s attitude toward gifts of what he considered trash was per- 
fectly logical and intelligent. A university library is dedicated to 
learning, and the learning of the seventeenth century did not take 
into its view contemporary belles-lettres. Whether a university has 
any need to concern itself with modern literature is still a vexed 
question. Bodley was building a library for the use of scholars of 
his own day and for the service of scholarship in the years to come. 
It never occurred to him that later generations would study Shake- 
speare and his fellow dramatists, as Bodley’s generation studied 
Plautus and Terence. 

When we consider how important to the historian is the material 
that Bodley rejected, we who are interested in the preservation of 
books may well be appalled. For all we know, posterity will find 
more use for the files of the Saturday Evening Post—even of the 
despicable pulp magazines—than for the runs of high-brow journals 
so carefully preserved. Already an American historian has gone 
through the enormous collection of dime novels in the Huntington 
Library, to see what effect this lowly fiction had upon the develop- 
ment of American patriotism in the nineteenth century. But first 
things come first, and so librarians urge the building up of collec- 
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tions of valuable old books and manuscripts; nevertheless, they 
recognize the value to posterity of gifts of ephemeral material. 

Although Bodley at first thought that every friend of the library 
ought to be given credit for his gift, however small, on the Register 
of Donations, he soon concluded that that honor should not be 
attained with any trivial donation. The size of books was likely to 
impress him. For example, he looked askance at trifling little octa- 
vos, but a folio on almost any subject pleased him. On the 18th of 
June, 1602, he wrote to his librarian: “I would entreat you to sig- 
nify in courteous manner, to such as give but a book or two, as Mr. 
Hawthorne and some others, that they may not expect for a couple 
of little books in octavo to be recorded on the Register. For so I 
should fill it as full of men’s names almost as of books: but they 
must either better their gifts, or be contented, to have only their 
names written on the books, as bestowed on the public library:’ 

Among influential friends captured by Bodley was King James, 
who visited the library in the fall of 1605. For weeks ahead, Bodley 
feverishly wrote instructions to his librarian about the impending 
visit. He was no blind worshiper of His Royal Majesty, but he cov- 
eted many of the royal books. Since King James had on several occa- 
sions given ample demonstration of his distaste for boring speeches, 
Bodley devoted infinite care to the librarian’s address of welcome. 
His order was that the speaker should pronounce his Latin in the 
Scottish manner of the King; and he and the librarian put their 
heads together to compose a speech, which, as Bodley insisted, 
should be “short and sweet, and full of stuff’ 

The librarian himself had a bright idea. He suggested that King 
James’s own works should be bound handsomely and placed in a 
conspicuous place, where they would catch the monarch’s eye. To 
this Bodley objected. He was willing to flatter his sovereign but he 
was not willing to spend money binding up works which he prob- 
ably secretly despised. So he countered with a better plan. The 
librarian was instructed to hide King James’s works so that nobody 
could find them. If His Majesty should ask about them, he was to 
be told that the books had been sent away to be bound in fine velvet. 
Thus, Bodley said, “all will be excused that can be objected’ The 
ruse succeeded. If His Majesty asked about his own books, he was 
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doubtless pleased to learn that they were especially treasured. At 
any rate he was sufficiently impressed to promise, under his hand 
and seal, that Bodley should have the choice of any books in the 
royal houses and libraries. But back in London he was persuaded 
by favorites hostile to Bodley to forget his promise, and Oxford 
never got the royal books. 

Undiscouraged by an occasional failure to obtain books from this 
or that patron, Bodley cultivated the great and improved his oppor- 
tunities so well that many rich gifts found their way to Oxford. In 
1603 Sir Walter Raleigh gave £50, but, more important than this, 
he was responsible for the bestowal on Oxford of a valuable library 
which he and the Earl of Essex captured in Portugal in the naval 
foray of 1598. To the literary tastes of the English buccaneers, that 
library, which had been collected by the famous Bishop Osorius, 
was worthy booty. Fine folios of the Church Fathers thus reached 
the Bodleian Library by a method only a shade better than piracy. 

In season and out, to prospective friends of his library, Bodley 
drove home the idea that learned books were wanted. Though con- 
temporary literature was spurned, he accepted works in any foreign 
language, if they seemed sufficiently scholarly. A university was a 
place for the highest studies, he insisted, and Oxford’s scholars 
would know what to do with the books. When in 1606 Lady Kath- 
erine Sandys gave £20 to the library, Bodley bought eight volumes 
in Chinese. In the same year John Clapham, who had written a 
History of Great Britain, gave Bodley £5. He was rewarded by hav- 
ing his own work purchased, but the rest of the sum went for two 
more Chinese books. ‘To Bodley, Chinese probably represented the 
uttermost reaches of erudition and he was therefore convinced that 
his library ought to have works in that tongue. Interest in the Orient 
was stirred at this time by the activities of the Levant and the East 
India companies. That fact may account for the accumulation of 
books in other oriental languages, partly as a result of gifts from 
friends in foreign countries. In 1611, for instance, the English agent 
at Aleppo, to whom Bodley had written three years before, sent a 
quantity of Persian, Arabic, and other manuscripts. Throughout the 
world, wherever Englishmen had gone, Bodley sent letters solicit- 
ing works that would be useful in his library. 
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One set of professional friends enlisted by Bodley were responsi- 
ble for the wisest provision ever taken for the preservation of books. 
In 1610 the Stationers’ Company of London voluntarily formed an 
agreement with Bodley to supply his library with a perfect copy of 
every book published. This was the forerunner of the Copyright 
Act, which has been imitated in our own country, where two copies 
of all books copyrighted are deposited in the Library of Congress. 
But, though the Stationers’ Company sent a copy of every book, 
Bodley did not relax his rules of selection, and such trash as printed 
drama was promptly rejected. 

‘To the end of his life, Bodley himself proved the greatest friend 
of Oxford’s library. In the year before his death, he borrowed money 
and pawned his plate for his beloved institution. When his will was 
read, it revealed that he had left £7,000 to his foundation—a large 
sum in those days; but his relatives and servants were disappointed. 
Even the children of the widow who had brought him all his wealth 
felt uncharitably neglected. A gossip of the day wrote that “he was 
so carried away with the vanity and vainglory of his library that he 
forgot all other respects and duties almost:’ Whatever his motives, 
the singleness of purpose displayed by Bodley enabled him to cre- 
ate the finest and most enduring monument any man could have. 
But his foundation has been more than that. The influence of the 
Bodleian Library upon the minds and spirits of three centuries of 
students and scholars has been immeasurable. Nevertheless, the 
greatest university library of all time could not have been built, even 
by so zealous an enthusiast as Bodley, without generous friends. The 
habit of contributing to the riches of the Bodleian—a habit that 
Bodley was wise enough to fix upon the imaginations of his contem- 
poraries—grew into a tradition. During the three hundred years 
since the founder’s death, thousands of books, and thousands of 
pounds, have been given by friends who believed that this form of 
generosity became them best. 

In Bodley’s time, as in ours, heavy pressure was exerted to induce 
philanthropists to contribute to humanitarian causes. In 1597 the 
unemployed of England were crying for bread; the sick were suffer- 
ing for lack of hospitals; widows and orphans were destitute. Bodley 
might have founded hospitals and orphan homes, as did some of his 
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contemporaries; he might have made a little provision for the unem- 
ployed. If he had, a trifling number would have called him blessed, 
but his name would have died with him, and the good would have 
been interred with his bones. 

To Bodley there was a higher service to his state than caring for 
afew broken bodies that would soon be dust. The preservation of 
the living thought of great men who had gone before, and the trans- 
mission of this thought to future generations, seemed to Bodley 
more important than making easy the hard lot of widows and 
orphans or giving crusts to the poor. Measured in sentimental terms 
of human sympathy, Bodley was doubtless a hard man—callous, self- 
ish, and vainglorious, some of his acquaintances said. But if he had 
not turned a deaf ear to pleas of human charity and given all his 
energy and means to the collection and care of books—objects that 
must have seemed inanimate and dead to unthinking sentimental- 
ists—our civilization would have lost a potent influence that has 
made it better and finer. 

Thomas Bodley was only one of a great company who have real- 
ized that the preservation of books is necessary to the transmission 
of the intellectual and spiritual experience of the race. Some of 
Bodley’s predecessors deserve mention here. If it had not been for 
their intelligence when terrible forces of destruction were let loose 
in the sixteenth century (as similar forces are raging through the 
world of today) many priceless records of our civilization would 
have perished. When Henry VIII suppressed the monasteries, he 
parceled out rich properties to favorites and adherents, many of 
whom regarded the libraries gathered by patient clerics through 
the centuries as so much rubbish. Thousands of manuscripts, many 
of which would now be worth more than their weight in gold, were 
carted off and sold as junk. The English market was so glutted that 
shiploads of books and manuscripts were transported to the Conti- 
nent, where leaves of precious illuminated vellum were used to 
stiffen the binding of many a worthless book. From time to time, a 
few rare fragments of ancient documents are recovered from bind- 
ings; bibliophiles still eagerly examine every scrap of material in 
the bindings of old volumes, in the hope of finding some long-lost 
relic of the past. 
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Under Henry VIII's son, Edward VI, Protestant zealots swept 
through libraries, even in the universities, and carried away or de- 
stroyed works which seemed to them popish. It was in this period, 
as we have seen, that Duke Humphrey’s collection at Oxford was 
finally despoiled. 

Among the scholarly men who deplored such destruction was 
Matthew Parker, chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn and later Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He was one of the best friends that books and 
learning had in the first half of the sixteenth century. Though he 
could not prevent wholesale destruction, he managed to preserve 
some of the fine books and manuscripts that had once been in mon- 
astery libraries. Like Bodley a half-century later, Parker believed in 
supporting his university—in his case Cambridge. In his lifetime he 
gave a large number of books to the Cambridge University Library, 
and at his death he left bequests to the libraries of Caius, Trinity 
Hall, and his own college of Corpus Christi. He seems to have sus- 
pected that the colleges of Caius and Trinity Hall would not take 
proper care of his books. So he provided that one college should 
watch the other. Once a year, a committee from Caius should in- 
spect the library of Trinity, and vice versa. If it should be found that 
as many as twenty-five books were missing, the whole collection re- 
verted to the rival college. Needless to say, college pride saw to it that 
the Archbishop’s precious volumes were preserved. 

John Strype, the historian, early in the eighteenth century paid 
a great tribute to Parker. “He was therefore a mighty collector of 
books,’ Strype adds after a description of Parker’s zeal, “to preserve, 
as much as could be, the ancient monuments of the learned men of 
our nation from perishing. And for that purpose he did employ 
divers men proper for such an end, to search all England over, and 
Wales, (and perhaps Scotland and Ireland too), for books of all sorts, 
some modern as well as ancient; and to buy them up for his use’’ 

“It was in those times,’ Strype continues, “that many of our choic- 
est MSS. were conveyed out of the land beyond sea. Of this our 
Archbishop complained often, taking it heavily, as he wrote in one 
of his letters to Secretary Cecil, ‘that the nation was deprived of such 
choice monuments, so much as he saw they were in those days, partly 
by being spent in shops, and used as waste paper, or conveyed over 
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beyond seas, by some who considered more their private gain than 
the honour of their country: ” 

But Parker was a scholar-patriot, and, as Strype says, “the world 
is forever beholden to him for two things; viz., for retrieving many 
ancient authors, Saxon and British, as well as Norman, and for 
restoring and enlightening a great deal of the ancient history of this 
noble island.’ 

The story of book collecting in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is a romantic one, but space will not permit a longer nar- 
rative of the foundation of other libraries by friends of learning who 
are responsible for the preservation of our literary and historical 
heritage. Contemporary with Archbishop Parker was John Leland 
the antiquary, appointed by Henry VIII to salvage valuable manu- 
scripts from the general destruction. ‘Two generations later came 
Sir Robert Cotton, whose books and manuscripts form one of the 
chief treasures of the British Museum. Ironically enough, Sir Rob- 
ert saved the original letter of Pope Leo X conferring upon Henry 
VIII the title of Defender of the Faith before that monarch broke 
with the church of Rome. He also saved some rare Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts, and an official copy of the Magna Charta. Books from 
Cotton’s library that were lent to Sir Walter Raleigh when a pris- 
oner in the Tower of London enabled him to write his own History 
of the World, the favorite history of American colonists in the seven- 
teenth century. 

In the generation after Cotton came Archbishop Laud, whose 
head the Puritans cut off, but whose benefactions to learning lived 
on. He made a vast collection of manuscripts which he presented to 
the Bodleian at various times, notably in 1635. All told, they num- 
bered nearly 1,300. When the Archbishop was executed, a noisy 
Puritan named Hugh Peters, who for a time was a busybody in Mas- 
sachusetts, claimed his personal library, but happily the books were 
recovered after the Restoration, and Peters, one of the regicides, 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

Time will not permit even the mention of other beneficent friends 
of learning, who through the ages have helped to transmit the finer 
traditions of our civilization by the preservation of books and the 
creation of libraries. In our own country, we have had many exam- 
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ples of this type of philanthropy. When we see the development 
of American libraries in the last seventy-five years, we have cause 
for pride in the zeal and wisdom of generous book collectors. In 
1851 Charles Coffin Jewett, assistant librarian of the Smithsonian 
Institution, made a melancholy report on the bibliographical re- 
sources of the United States. He implied that the outlook for learn- 
ing was very dark because the works needed by students of both the 
humanities and science were not to be found on our side of the 
Atlantic. Thanks to collectors, this is no longer true. For instance, 
British scholars now come to the Pacific Coast to study medieval 
monastery records preserved in the Huntington Library. That is 
merely a single illustration of what American collectors have done 
for learning. Our English friends have sometimes spoken bitterly of 
the flight of rare documents across the Atlantic, but they have come 
to see the wisdom of the dispersion. With the shadow of aerial war- 
fare hanging eternally over England, the damage or total demoli- 
tion of British archives and libraries is a tragic possibility. Day by 
day we read of the destruction of artistic and literary treasures in 
Spain. Fortunately, the Library of Congress has photographs of cer- 
tain rare documents, concerning American history, that once ex- 
isted in Madrid, but these represent only an infinitesimal portion 
of things lost forever. 

Universities and libraries may be facing hard days in the future. 
We think of the destruction of books by religious zealots of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as something barbaric, something 
in the dim past, that is as unthinkable as the burning of heretics and 
witches. But we should remember that in parts of the world, today, 
libraries are being purged of books distasteful to ruling political 
zealots. Even in America, misguided patriotism is sometimes respon- 
sible for demands that libraries and other institutions of learning 
cast out books displeasing to the prejudices of these ‘‘patriots:’ The 
organized friends of libraries may find it their duty to help preserve 
the stores of learning from deliberate and planned destruction. 

In the collection and preservation of the raw materials of history 
the benefactors of libraries are aiding in the transmission of learn- 
ing to posterity. Those who elect to engage in this form of public 
service have back of them a long and distinguished line of similar 
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friends of learning. They share with Matthew Parker, John Leland, 
Sir Thomas Bodley, and many others of that company some part 
of the responsibility and privilege of preserving the spiritual and 
intellectual record of our civilization. Although their benefactions 
will not excite the emotional acclamations of the multitude, they 
will subtly influence the future. Theirs is a valuable and enduring, 
if austere, philanthropy. 
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